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AN OBSCURE LONG PARLIAMENT MEMBER 
IDENTIFIED. 

Is one of the earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
§. xi. 17) Mr. J. Sanrorp 
asked for information as to the elections of 
two members of the Long Parliament, Thomas 
Hanham and a “Mr. Molesworth,” whose names 
appear in the Commons’ Journals, but whose con- 
stituencies it had puzzled all his .y~ to 
discover. No answer was given at the time to 
either query. Some few months ago I was 
fortunately enabled at first to suggest, and after- 
wards to conclusively prove, in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ both the constituency represented by, 
and the time of election of, Thomas Taber but 
the mystery as to Mr. Molesworth has remained 
up to this date. 

I now venture u the following solution of 
this long-standing difficulty. The reference in the 
Commons’ Journals alluded to by Mr. Sanrorp in 
support of the membership of Mr. Molesworth, 
and the only place, I believe, in the Journals 
where the name occurs, is as follows :— 

“16 July, 1645.—Ordered that Mr. Molsworth to have 
the allowance of Four Pounds per week paid to him out 
of the Revenue for his present Maintenance as other the 
Members have.”’ 


It will be observed that the name is not actually 


given “Molesworth,” although that name would 
naturally be at once suggested by the reference. 
The slight variation between Molesworth and 
Molsworth does not, however, help much, inasmuch 
as no member of the Long Parliament bore the 
latter name or any other approximating to it. 

There being no other allusion, either in the 
Journals or elsewhere, to this Mr. Molesworth 
or Molsworth, I had long been led to suspect a mis- 
print in the Journals, a suspicion that the follow- 
ing further quotation from the same authority has 
now converted into a certainty :— 

“ Sept. 30, 1645.—Ordered, That Mr. Holsworth shall 
have leave to go into the Country.” 

That the same member is alluded to at this 
reference as in the order for the 4/1. per week 
allowance on July 16th preceding can hardly be 
doubted, although, beyond proving the existence 
of a misprint in one of the two cases, the change 
in the initial letter does little towards identifying 
the man, the name of Holsworth equally with 
Molsworth being entirely absent from all lists of 
Long Parliament members. But the slightest 

uaintance with the variation in the mode of 
ing proper names in the seventeenth century, 
and especially the fact that the spelling was mou 
governed by the sound given to the word, speedily 
suggested that the member intended by “Mr. 
Holsworth” was Michael Oldisworth, M.P. for 
Salisbury, a well-known member of the Long 
Parliament, whose name occurs repeatedly in the 
Journals, is sometimes rendered “ Olsworth,” and 
doubtless was always thus pronounced. 

The suggestion of Mr. Sanrorp that Mr. 
Hender Molesworth, of Pencarrow, Cornwall, was 
the probable person who received the weekly 
allowance thus falls to the ground, as, indeed, it 
would upon other premises. The Molesworths were 
all Royalists, and fought on the side of the ki 
It is, therefore, unlikely that one of them wo 
receive a pension from Parliament, or, indeed, be 
present in the House so late as 1645. On the 
other hand, Mr. Michael Oldisworth was an out- 
and-out Parliamentarian, active on numerous com- 
mittees, a pronounced “ Rumper,” and retained 
his seat throughout the entire course of the Parlia- 
ment. 

Altho the identity between “ Molsworth ” 
and “‘ Oldisworth” may seem, primd facie, far- 
fetched, that it is nevertheless a fact I have now 
not the least doubt, and the foregoing reasons will, 


I think, go far to prove. W. D. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire, 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 


*Measvre ror Measvrg,’ I. ii: Taanxs- 
GIVING BEFORE Megar (7" §, x. 203).—In the 
after meat sung at “Election Dinner,” 
when I was a bo at Winchester, occurred the 
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m in Diebus nostris” (O Lord, save the 
ueen. Give peace in our time). I do not 
know whether this particular form of grace was 
in general use. That printed in the ‘Liber 
Precam Eccl. Cathedralis Christi, Oxon.’ (ed. 
1726), p. 227, shows that a quite different formula 
was in use at Cbrist Church. Dexpzs. 


said before dinner in the Middle 


The grace 
Temple Hall by the senior bencher, or, if there is | Christ 


no bencher, by the senior barrister present, is in 
this form :— 

“The of all things look up and put their trust in 
Thee, 0 Lord. Thou givest them their meat in due 
season ; Thou openest Thine hand and fillest with Thy 
—_ every living thing. Good Lord, bless us and 
these Thy aed gifts, which we receive of Thy bounteous 
liberality, through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 


At the end of the meal, and the following having 
been said, the tables break up :— 

“ Glory, honour, and praise be given to Thee, O Lord, 
who dost feed us from our tender and givest sus- 
tenance to every living thing. Replenish our hearts 
with joy and gladness that we, having sufficient, may be 
rich and plentiful in all works through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. God save His Church, the Queen, all the 
royal family, and this realm; God send us peace and 
truth in Christ our Lord.” 

In the latter, as will be seen, the prayer in 
question occurs, and that both formulas were in 
use in S ’s day may be inferred from a 
= of that period, which I hope you will insert 

the sake of the witty turn given to the opening 
lines of the preliminary grace :— 
Of an accident of saying grace at the Lady Rogers, who 
used to dine exceeding late, Written to his wife. 

My Mall, in your short absence from this place, 

Myself here dining at your mother’s bord, 

Your little sonne did thus begin his grace, 

“ The eyes of all things looke on thee, O Lord, 

And thou their foode dost give them in due season.” 

“ Peace, boy,” quoth I, “ not more of this a word, 

For in this place, this Grace hath little reason. 

When as we speake to God we must speake true ; 

And, though the meat be good in taste and season, 

This season for a dinner is not due, 

Then peace, I say ; to lie to God is treason.” 

“Say on, my boy,” saith shee, “ your father mocks, 

Clowns and not Courtiers use to go by clocks.” 

“ Courtiers by clocks,” said I, “ and Clowns by cocks.” 

Now if your mother chide with me for this, 

Then you must reconcile us with a kisse. 

‘The most Elegant and Wits of Sir John 

Harington, Knight,’ bk. i, 38, London, 1618, 8vo, 

Lady Rogers died in 1602 and Harington in 

1612, having married her daughter in 1584. 
Vincent S, Lzay. 
Windham Club, 


“Hanmer reads after, and his reading, say the Cam- 
bri editors, ‘is recommended by the fact that in the 
old form of “ graces " used in many colleges, and, as we 
are informed, at the Inns of Court, the prayer for peace 
always comes after, and never before, meat. But as the 
mistake may easily have been made by Shakespeare, or 
else deliberately put into the mouth of the First Gentle- 
man, we have not altered the text,’"” 


The above note is from the ‘ Henry Irving Shake- 
speare,’ vol. v, p. 221. “ 
8. Borizr, 
The following seem to the point, but 
not thanksgivings before 
Grace after dinner, ‘ Primer,’ 1553 :—“ The God 
and love to ery us.” 
race after * Primer 
Church, our King and » and send Ba 


See also Bishop Wordsworth’s ‘Shakspeare and 
the Bible,’ p. 177, where an extract is given from 
a Latin grace. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


III. iv. 203.— 

There's letters sealed ; and my two schoolfellows, 

bony tho | thay 

Print and read :— 

Whom I will trust, as I will adders—fanged. 
That is to say, adders deprived of their fangs ; so 
a creature is said to be brained that has its brains 
knocked out— 

It was the swift celerity of his death 


That brained my —— 
* Measure for Measure,’ V. i, 
This speech is warning that there is already in 
Hamlet’s mind some indistinct scheme of circum- 
venting the paltry diplomatists—of drawing the 
fangs of the reptiles. This he presently expresses 
in another metaphor— 
It shall go hard 
But I will delve a yard below their mines, 
And blow to the moon. 


W. Warxiss Lioyp. 


Antony Creopartra,’ II. ii.— 

Her Gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many Mer-maides, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 

And made their bends adornings. 

Extract from First Folio, 1623. 

The above has long been consigned to the 
limbo of insolvable cruces. It is quite agreed 
that the text is corrupt, and that it mars one of 
the finest descriptive passages in the whole range 
of the poet’s dramas. This is Amyot-North-Shak- 
speare’s version of Plutarch’s description of Cleo- 
patra’s galley. The bard, finding it already a 
jewel, was content to burnish it and set it in the 
ight. Alas, then, for this flaw! It is probably 
due to the printers of the Folio (1623) working to 
MS. more or less illegible. The suggestion now 
made is that the words “ tended her i’ th’ eyes” 
should be “bended to the oars.” This change 
would make clear the meaning, mend the measure, 
and complete the description. We now see the 
Nereides rowing, steering, and sailing the barge, 
instead of “ tending Cleopatra i’ th’ eyes,” an in- 
scrutable function not to be found in Plutarch. 
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An illustration in Knight’s edition of Shakspeare, 
which shows the ladies in guise of mermaids, row- 
ing, to the tune of flutes, the silver oars, suggested 
to the jotter-down of this note the emendation in 
question. That which probably puzzled the printer 
would be the word “oars.” Its spelling was far 
from fixed in 1623. The word occurs only three 
times in the thirty-six plays contained in the Folio, 
and on each occasion it is spelt differently. In the 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ II. iii., it is spelt 
“ oares ”’; in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ IIL. i., 
it is ‘‘ ores”; and in ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ (this 
scene, fourteen lines ante) it is spelt ‘‘ owers,” 
Now, if in the MS. it were indistinct, or had been 
subjected to any other orthographical variation, or 
if it were spelt as in ‘Much Ado,’ what more likely 
—the preceding words being also indistinct—than 
that the printers, at their wits’ end, should set it 
up as “eyes”? Then “tended” would be a very 
probable mistake for ‘‘ bended”; and the inter- 
mediate words, which pack the verse in spite of 
two consecutive contractions, would be dragged in 
to furnish the feeble sense which has long exaspe- 
rated us. So much for the probable origin of the 
error. It will be observed that the proposed read- 
ing removes the awkwardness of “ bends adorn- 
ll the succeeding line, by showing what the 
« ” were, and how, by their gracefulness, 
they would enhance the effect of the pageant and 
adorn it. The passage as amended, with the con- 
text dealing with the “‘steerage and conduct of the 
vessel,” is, in conclusion, quoted and hereby sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Shakspearian stu- 
dents, with some confidence :— 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, bended to the oars, 

And made their bends adornings: at the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers; the silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 

That yarely frame the office. 

J. E. Sara. 


‘Timon or Arnens,’ I. i. 289 (7 S. x. 303).— 
In connexion with the word breed, as applied to 
“asury,” Bacon’s ‘Essay on Usury’ may be quoted, 
in which he mentions, as one of the stock objec- 
tions to the taking of usury, “ that it is against 
nature for we beget money.” 

DwarD H, M.A, 


* Macperay’ I. iii. 32, I. v. 7, IIL i. 2: “Werep 
Sisrers.”—The First Folio has “ weyward” and 
“weyard,” but Holinshed has “weird.” Theo- 
bald’s correction into the latter form is, therefore, 
a tion which— Heaven be praised !—nobody is 
ever likely to quarrel with. The sisters, as Messrs. 
Clark and Wright note in their Clarendon Press 
‘Macbeth,’ are not mere mortal witches, bat god- 
desses of destiny, as Holinshed expressly explains. 
One or two examples of “ weird sisters” in that 
connexion are given. 


add one more from | be 


the classic Scottish pen of John Barbour. (See the 
fragments from his ‘Trojan War’ given by Horst- 
mann at the end of his ‘Barbour’s Legendensamm- 
lung,’ Heilbronn, 1881, vol. ii. p. 298.) Barbour 
has been relating how King Menon (Memnon, I 
suppose) was slain and how Priam buried him. 
Then he goes on to say that Menon’s wife (the 
Latin ‘ Historia Destructionis Troie,’ versified by 
Barbour and quoted as a parallel text by Horst- 
mann, calls her his sister) came and opened his 
grave, took out his bones and vanished. Some 
said she was a goddess, some a goddess’s daughter, 

And vtheris said sche was I trow, 

A werde-sistere*—I wait neuir how. 

Gro, 


Tae Race Porrry.—Will some 
one refer me to any good books or magazine articles 
dealing with the following question? How is it 
that the English race, facile princeps in all prac- 
tical matters—government, commerce, mechanical 
science, founding colonies, &c.—are also the first 
in poetry (as I suppose would be generally allowed 
even by foreigners) since “the Greeks in their 
glory,” if we need make even that exception? We 
should not, if we did not know it for a fact, sup- 
pose it probable that the land whose people have 
conquered India, colonized Australia, and covered 
the world with railways and steamships, had also 
given birth to ideal poets such as Spenser, Shelley, 
Keats, and Coleridge. The Exeter express would 
seem to have little in common with the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ nor would a Lancashire 
cotton-mill appear on the face thereof to have 
much agreement with the ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ 
It is not merely that England has produced an 
amazing body of poetry of the highest order, but 
much of this is poetry of the most ideal and ethe- 
real description. Leigh Hunt says of Spenser that 
he “is the farthest removed from the ordinary 
cares and haunts of the world of all the poets that 
ever wrote, except perhaps Ovid.” In imaginative 

wer Shakespeare and Milton are surely equal to 

omer and Aischylus. Then there is Scott, the 
king of “ romancical writers,” and the unworldly 
Wordsworth, “standing on earth,” no doubt, 
but oftener, in “‘still musings,” “rapt above 
the pole.” Mr. Saintsbury, in a very inter- 
esting passage in his ‘Short History of French 
Literature,’ ed. 1884, in speaking of classicism 
and romanticism, says that “in English all, 
without exception, of our greatest masterpieces 
have been purely romantic” (¢.¢., in treatment, not 
necessarily in subject), and that “the sense of the 


® The ‘Historia’ defines this thus,“ Unam ex illis 
quam gentes fatam appellant.” May I commend the 
mmar of this sentence to the notice of a correspon- 


ent, whose note I t I cannot trace, but who assailed 


use and wont in such sentences as “ He is one of the 
worst men that lives.” He contended for the last verb 
ing plural. My ear condemned his opinion. 
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vague is, among authors of the highest rank, rarely 
present to a Greek, always present to an English- 
man, and alternately present and absent, but 
oftener absent, to a Frenchman.” Certainly loco- 
motive steam-engines and giant chimney-stalks 
seem to have small connexion with either the 
“vague” or the “romantic”; but, as a poet is 
necessarily the child of his own race, ‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes’ and ‘The Lotos-Eaters’ are as essen- 
tially a natural product of the English race as are 
the steam-engine and the giant chimney. This is, 
I think, a very interesting question ; perhaps to 
us as Englishmen few questions are more inter- 
esting. If your readers do not know of any writers 
who have dealt with this subject, can any one 


est a satisfactory reason how it is that an extra- 
aes capacity "or commerce and mechanical 
science is combined in the highest degree with 
idealism and romanticism, as is unquestionably 
the case, in the English people? It is in poetry 
and romance that practical, business-like England 
tiene lo campo. In music, painting, and sculpture 
we have been surpassed by other nations. This 
makes the matter still more inexplicable, poetry 
being the highest of the arts. 

If I have not stated the question with sufficient 
clearness and precision, I must ask your readers to 
pear my shortcomings. I think my meaning is 

telligible in the main. 

JonaTHaN Bovucuiezr. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Tea ix Ovcmpertanp 1792.—Housman’s 
* Notes,’ cited in Hutchinson’s ‘ Hist. of Cumber- 
land’ (1794), i. 177, say of the Crunwhitton 
folk, in Eskdale Ward: “Tea, though a luxury 
stealing in upon them, is held in such detestation 
with some, that they would rather cherish a ser- 
pent than admit a tea-kettle.” He also says, 

Not till this year, 1792, has a newspaper entered 
the parish, and now one solitary Cumberland 
Pacquet has been introduced. No taste for science 
or polite literature ; books are regarded as puerile 
amusements,” F. J. F. 


Daviw Herv.—In his introduction to the 

* Border Minstrelsy’ Scott pays a high tribute to 
the personal and literary merits of David Herd, 
whose ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs’ he 
characterizes as the first classic collection in the 
Herd died in 1810, and was buried in 

the churchyard of Buccleuch parish, Edinburgh. 
In the wall opposite his grave a memorial tablet, 
with an elaborate inscription, was placed by his 
friends and admirers. To-day this tablet is well- 
nigh illegible, having apparently never been touched 
from the first. Length of time and weather in- 
fluences have combined to obliterate a very warm 
and worthy testimonial, nor does any one appear 
to heed the destructive process. Andrew Jervise, 
with his exceptional eye and unfailing taste, de- 


ciphered the inscription for the first volume of his 
‘Epitaphs and Inscriptions’ (1875), at the same 
time expressing the hope that the stone would be 
renovated. Nothing, however, came of the hint 
thus thrown out, probably because no one felt that 


he was entitled to take the lead in the matter, - 


An appeal made in the Scotsman of October 16 
may lead to something definite, and now it seems 
appropriate to interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q” in 
the memory of a man who would almost certain] 
have been one of themselves had he lived half a 
century later. Many of us who read ballads and 
sing songs are perhaps more indebted to David 
Herd than we know. Tuomas Barna. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Srriks ME comicat.”—This slang expression, 
from which the modern “ Strike me lucky ” is evi- 
dently derived, occurs in ‘ La Cicisbea alla Moda,’ 
translated from the Italian of “Signor Galuppi,” 
and published late in the first or early in the 
second half of the last century. It is in the first 
song. W. Rozerrs, 


“ Nonna,” a “ New Diszasz” 1x 1890.—The 
following, from the Weekly Register of March 22 
this year, seems worth preserving. If I remember 
aright, la nonna followed close upon the cessation 
of the influenza that prevailed so extensively and 
disastrously last winter :— 

“* The whole press has been celebrating a new disease 
in Italy, variously called la nona or la nonna, which, 
we are told, is equivalent to ‘ falling asleep '—the patient 
being set upon by an ‘ exposition of sleep ’ for some days, 
after which he wakes in a state of exhaustion. ‘The 
thing is a bad joke,’ exclaims one linguist in an evening 
contemporary, ‘inasmuch as nonna means nothing but a 
grandmother, and has nothing to do with sleep.’ With 
his leave, nevertheless, ninna nonna is nursery Italian 
for a lullaby. Witness the charming cradle-song with 
which the contadina lulls her baby, and which concludes 
with the popular stornello interchange :— 

“ Dormi, angiolin di Dio; la ninna nonna 
Dal cielo te la canta la Madonna. 
La ninna nonna colla voce santa 
Dal cielo la Madonna te la canta.” 
Gralensis. 


“A nEAD.”—Forty odd years ago, 
when the penny postage stamp was a compara- 
tively new thing with the multitade, the stamp 
was nearly always called ‘‘a Queen’s head”; and 
it was not till a number of years had passed that 
stamp” was accepted as the name for 
the label which franks our letters. Probably at 
that time nine-tenths of the population would ask 
at the places where stamps were sold for “a Queen’s 
head,” and, so far as memory serves, the post-office 
masters and servants used the same term. Perhaps 
the reason why the stamp received the name ‘a 
Queen’s head ” was because the people for the first 
time in the history of the country became familiar 
with half the features of the sovereign pictorially 
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shown on the “Queen’s head,” a very different 
matter from the representation of the sovereign on 
coins. This designation is now rarely heard, for 
one and all — to ask for and speak ~ the ne 
postage label as a “ postage stamp.” It is possible 
that with the advent of the next head of the realm 
the postage label may be called “a king’s head” 
for a time ; but when the novelty wears so surely 
will the pedple revert to the familiar “ postage 
stamp,” or shorter “stamp,” with the value men- 
tioned. Txos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Hoxton, co. Mippitasex.—Does not the fol- 
lowing, taken from the Commons’ Journals, 
throw some light upon the origin of this name ?— 

“29 July, 1641.—An Act for the Sale of the Manor 
of Hogston, alias H wne, and other Lands in 
the County of Middlesex, for the payment of the 
debts and legacies and other bequests of Simon Rowse, 
Esquire, deceased.” 

The Bill was read a second time and committed on 
6 following, but I find no further mention 
it. 


W. D. 


“Taatcatye Grosy Poot Pancakes,”— 
The mention of the Nottinghamshire proverb about 
the men of Marsham losing their common (see ‘ N. 
& Q.,’7"S. x. 189) reminds me of another proverb 
quoted in the same chapter (xxviii.) of the ‘Heart 
of Midlothian,’ by mine host of the “ Saracen’s 
Head,” Newark. Sir Walter Scott calls him a 
Lincolnshire Gaius, though Newark is undoubtedly 
in Nottinghamshire, and puts into his mouth the 
expression that when the Great North Road is free 
from highwaymen “I’ll thatch Groby Pool wi’ pan- 
cakes.” This, most probably, is a Leicestershire 
proverb, as Groby Pool is in the parish of that 
name, about four miles from Leicester, and at least 
thirty from Newark. It is a fine sheet of water, 
covering eighty acres, having its banks fringed 
with trees coming down to the water's edge, to 
which Sir Walter’s beautiful description of Mirk- 
plied Mere in ‘ Waverley’ might aptly be ap- 


Late when the autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood’s Mere’s romantic dell, 
The lake returned in chasten’d gleam 
The purple cloud, the golden beam. 
Reflected in the 
eadland and bank lay fair and cool. 
Chapter v. 


These lines occurred to me one lovely evening, 
when summer was melting into autumn, as I 


looked at Groby Pool, and afterwards visited the 
ancient mansion of Groby, once the abode of the 
Greys, now turned into a farmhouse, where one 
hears “the lowing of oxen and the bleating of 
sheep.” In the distance rise the spires of Leicester 
and the abbey where Cardinal Wolsey desired of the 
abbot a little earth in which to lay his bones. Groby 


was the home, perhaps the happiest in her life, of 
Elizabeth Widvile, or Woodville, when the wife of 
Sir John Grey of Groby, who fell when fighti 
on the side of the Lancastrians at the secon 
battle of St. Alban’s in 1460-61. Her life was one 
series of strange vicissitudes and bereavements. 
When a widow she was wooed at Grafton Regis; 
in Northamptonshire, by Edward IV., who 
in his prime. Whilst she had taken sanctuary 
at Westminster her son, Edward V., was born, 
who, with his brother, the Duke of York, is sup- 
posed to have been murdered in the Tower of 
London, Her father and brother were beheaded 
at Northampton in 1467. Her brothers-in- 
law, George, Duke of Clarence, and Richard IIT. 
met with violent deaths. Her nephew, Ear! Rivers, 
and his son, her d-nephew, were beheaded by 
order of Ric III. at Pontefract Castle. In 
addition there were during her lifetime the san- 
guinary battles of the Wars of the Roses, in which 
many more of her relatives, besides her first hus- 
band, must have fallen. Elizabeth Widvile died 
in 1492, and was buried at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Her epitaph might suitably have been 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wearsa crown.” She 
was the co-foundress of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, in company with Margaret of Anjou. 

The estate of Groby is now the property of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, who is lineally 
descended from the Greys, and whose second title 


is Lord Grey of Groby. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Amice. (See 7 S. x. 316, s.v. 
The ‘ New Engl. Dictionary ’ shows clearly enough 
that the word amice (in various forms) has alwa: 
been used to denote both the amictus and 
almucium. These two words are wholly different 
in origin, as they are very different in meaning, 
but have become identical in form in consequence 
of an early confusion between the two, for which 
again see ‘N.E.D.’ The ‘ Dict.’ gives “ Almuce” 
as “ early form of Amice,” but without any English 
example, Has it not been invented by modern 
ritualists to avoid confusion? It is a very good 
word, based on the Latin almucium, and is, I 
think, worth keeping. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Archbizhop of York (a.p. 1050 to 1060) and chap- 
lain of King Edward the Confessor, it is recorded 
in Stubbe’s ‘ Chronicle’ (fol., 1700) that “de ipso 
vulgaris opinio est, quod non natus sed de ventre 
matris cesus fuit.” L, L. K. 


River.—In Weale’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Terms’ a broach is described as “‘a pyrami 

tool used [by engineers and boiler-makers] for 
scraping a punched hole smooth, sometimes called 
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a rimer.” The latter word I have heard pronounced 
both as ‘‘ rhymer” and “rimmer.” The Americans 
spell and pronounce it as “‘reamer.” According 
to Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book ’ “‘ rimer” is only 
a corruption of “ reemer,” the name of another tool 
used by caulkers for “ reeming out ” the joints of the 
ship’s planking. There are parallel (i.e. cylindrical) 
taper (%.¢. conical or pyramidal) 


Tae Universat Lanevace.—The question as 
to whether Volapiik or some other artificial system 
is to be the universal language seems to be 
answered simply by the assertion that English is 
the universal I have, for example, 
received to-day from Norway the preliminary 
advertisement of an account of the Crustacea of 
Norway, in which the author says : “To obtain as 
large a distribution as possible it [the book] will 
be written entirely in the English language.” We 
may be quite sure that both the Norwegian author 
| his publisher know their business. 

Grorce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Travian Crtres.—James Howell, in one of his 
‘Familiar Letters,’ dated 30 November, 1621, on 
the eve of his return homewards from Italy, 
characterizes certain cities in the following para- 

hh. Whether any of the epithets are of his own 
towing, or all were in current use in his day, 
perhaps some other reader can inform us :— 

“IT am now upon the point of shaking hands with Italy, 
for I am come to Turin, baving already seen Venice the 
rich, Padua the learned, Bologna the fat, Rome the holy, 
i the gentle, Genoa the proud, Florence the fair, 

Milan the great.” 


Graleysis. 
[Some at least of these appellations are still bestowed. } 


Reconcruiation Service at Sr. Pavt’s.— 
It will be interesting to your readers during the 
discussion on this subject to read the following 
extract from the registers of the Bishop of Ely as 
a precedent for this service 550 years old :— 

“1340, 25 July. John Makeles and John de Cleypole, 
poor boys, ‘doli tamen capaces’ had laid violent fone 
on a laic in the cemetery of the church of Stowe St. 
Mary and shed his blood; wherefore the cemetery had 
to be reconciled by the bishop. The excommunication 
which they had thereby incurred is absolved on their 
swearing on the Holy Gospels, in presence of Thomas de 
Paxton, the Rector, and others, to reimburse to the 
parishioners the costs of the reconciliation as soon as 


they are able,” 
W. Lovett. 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 


Rosert Dopster, Port, Dramatist, 
Booxsetter.—The entry found in the Durham 
Cathedral Register, “‘ 1764, 26 Sept—Mr. Robert 
Doddesley, Stationer, London, bur,” and quoted 
4 Sir Cuthbert Sharpe in his ‘Chronicon 

ile,’ 1819, part iii, p. 14, goes far to prove 


the incorrectness of Dodsley’s latest biographer in 
making the date of death December 25, 1764 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., vol. xv. p. 173). 
Danie Hirwett, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Ricuarp Barwetu. (See ‘ Barwell and Warren 
Hastings,’ 7" S. ix. 228, 414; x. 58, 116.)—A 
monument by Nollekens to Richard Barwell, Eaq., 
of Hon. E. I. Co., of Stanstead House, ob. Sept. 2, 
1804, et. 62, finds a place in the parish church of 
Westbourne, co. Sussex. Arms, Barwell impaling 
Coffin, Argent, a chevron between three mullets 
sable. Danie. Hirewett, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Ear-mark.—This occurrence of the phrase may 
not have been noted. Defoe, in his ‘ Supplement 
to the Advice from the Scandal Club,’ November, 
1704, contrasting it with a lost “horse or any 
beast,” says, “ Money has no 


Hymn-P arine To THE Orricers OF THE 12TH 
Lancers.—Will you allow me to remark that the 
editor of the Army and Navy Gazette draws 
attention to the inquiry, in No. 1603 of his 
journal, respecting the practice of playing byma 
tunes outside the officers’ quarters of the 12th 
Lancers, at 10 o’clock every night? As this isa 
custom new, I imagine, to the many who take an 
interest in regimental traditions and in military 
matters generally, and as I too should be glad of 
any information on the subject, I ask your per- 
mission to quote in ‘N. & Q.’ the full text of the 
letter of the correspondent of your contemporary, 
viz. :— 

** Can any of your readers assist me in discovering the 
origin of the custom of the 12th Lancers playing a set of 
bymn-tunes outside the officers’ quarters at 10 o'clock 
each night? I have failed to find as yet how long the 
custom has prevailed, or what was its origin, and am 
told that the officers of the regiment are themselves 
uncertain as to its explanation. Is there a similar prac- 
tice in any other regiment }—W. P.” 

Henry Gerarp Hore. 

6, Freegrove Road, N, 


ArcyoLocicaL Discovery.—The enclosed is 
a cutting from the Stamford Mercury of Oct. 24: 


“An interesting archzological discovery has been 
made in connexion with the curious little church of 
Tickencote. In the course of alterations to the church- 

, to which a lych-gate bas been erected, the rector 
unearthed the foundations of what appear to have 
been a chantry or mortuary chapel. This stood on the 
southern side of the chancel, and probably at one time 
med from it, though extensive alterations have 
destroyed all traces of such entrance. It was a small 
building of fourteenth: century work, with buttresses at 
the angles, and was no doubt connected with the family 
of Daneys, the former lords of the manor. An osken 
figure of a recumbent knight, said to be Sir Rowland 


Daneys, obit. 1362, lies in a recess on the side of the 
chancel 


which would be contiguous to the building 
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that has just been discovered. No record has been found 
of the date of ite destruction, but in ‘ Early Lincoln 
Wills,’ by Mr. Alfred Gibbons, is an t of poovisien 
being left for masses to be said in the chapel of Holy 
Trinity at Tickencote. This was doubtless the chapel 
referred to, though no mention of it is made at the sup- 
pression of the charities. The rector is still engaged in 
trying to learn more of its history.” 
Cerer et Avpax. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘New Enetisa Dictionary.’—I shall be glad 
of quotations for conceptualism and concep- 
tualist before Reid ; also for examples of late or 
medisval Latin concernere in the modern sense of 
“to concern.” I want a good instance of con- 
certina before 1856, and conacre before 1844. I 
have another “ List of Special Wants ” ready, and 
shall be glad to send a copy to every reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who will make use of it. Address 

(Dr.) J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Sworp Ixscriprions.—With reference to the 
interesting and learned article on this subject in 
the Saturday Review, No. 1823, in which it is 
very pertinently remarked that, notwithstanding 
all that has been written about the “queen of 
weapons, no attention has been paid to the curious 
mottoes, admonitions, &c., engraved, stamped, and 
in other ways recorded on the blades and hilts of 
old weapons,” will you permit me to say that in 
passing recently through Dover I came across, in 
the little museum of the town, an old basket-hilted 
sword, said to have been once the property of 
Oliver Cromwell, on which are engraved two verses? 
And as a copy of the verses I have drawn attention 
to is exhibited on the case containing the sword, 
for the information of visitors, may I ask a local 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ to favour me with a 
history of this Cromwellian relic, together with a 
copy of the two verses, I having omitted, I regret 
to say, to make a note of them when I was in the 
museum ? Henry Geratp Hors. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


James Durort, D.D.—I have lately acquired a 
pamphlet memoir of Dr. James Duport (1606- 
1679), Regius Professor of Greek, and Dean of 
Peterborough. It is apparently reprinted from the 
Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge Classical Re- 
searches, No. 8, p. 672, and is signed with the 
initials “J. H. M.” The copy I have was pre- 
sented to its original owner (who is nameless) by 
the author. Can any one inform me who the 
author was, and when the memoir was written ? 

ALPHA. 


Joux Ssernan, “tHe Irish 
Dainxer.”—Oould any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me the dates of his birth and death? I have 
searched for them in vain in various magazine 
obituaries. Any facts about him would be very 
acceptable. J. O. 

Belgravia. 


Sin Water Scorr ayp Gas.—In a letter in 
Murray’s Magazinejon electric lighting I notice 
the following 

“ Even so great a man as Sir Walter Scott wrote of the 
‘madman who pro to light London with smoke’ ; 
but Sir Waltcr lived to be one of the very first persons to 
adopt the ‘smoke’ for lighting a country house.” 

Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the in- 
formation when and to whom Sir Walter Scott 
made this observation, and state whether it and 
the writer’s subsequent conversion to the use of gas 
are mentioned in any life of Sir W. Scott ? 


Tue Sizes or Booxs.—Is it worth noting that 
Mr. Whistler's ‘The Gentle Art of Maki 
Enemies’ is advertised as in “1 vol. pott 4to.” 
This is an unusual size for book-work (15 in. by 
124 in.), and is certainly not a generally recognized 
size, except for writing papers. Is the ‘Gentle 
Art’ really printed as a quarto? Many a demy 
octavo book in size is a quad-demy 32mo. in real 
fact. J. Ross. 

West Dulwich, 


Joan or Arc: Report or HER Triat.—There 
appears to have been this statement in 1830 :— 
“* Messrs. Longman & Co. have in their old book store 
a MS. copy of the whole of the trial of Joan of Arc, with 
every question and answer during the proceedings of the 
different days. It is an immense, closely written folio, 
in a peculiarly neat hand,”—‘ Historic Anecdote : 
France,’ London, 1830, 
Where is this volume now? What is its history ? 
Ep. MarsBatt. 


Lazovr Convutsions.—In a letter to the Times 
published in the issue of that journal for Wednes- 
day, August 20, Sir E. J. Reed writes :— 

“ And besides this the characters of the ‘ agitators’ 
themselves—of the men whom many think S 
prophetically sketched when he wrote,— 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 

A storm whereon they ride,” &e. 
Where is this quotation to be found in Shake- 
speare? I have searched for it in vain, assisted 
by the elaborate and minute ‘Concordance’ of the 
late Mrs. C. Cowden Clarke. I am scarcely war- 
ranted in assuming that a public man so well 
known as Sir E. J. Reed would be capable, for 
the purpose of advancing a political contention, of 
inventing a passage ad hoc. Yet, if the proposi- 
tion is actually extracted from our greatest poet’s 
works, we are irresistibly compelled to arrive at 
the conclusion that, as there are spots on the sun 
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itself, a work of reference literary men have for 
many years past been in the habit of constlting, 
ing it as exhaustive, is 
ing casus omissus. EMO. 
ie. 


‘A Vistr to Fianpers.’—In Mary Howitt’s 
* Autobiography,’ edited by her daughter Margaret, 
vol. i. p. 99, mention is made of a book called ‘A 
Visit to Flanders by a Scotch Gentleman.’ It 
seems to have been issued almost immediately 
after the battle of Waterloo, and probably con- 
tains the earliest account of a visit to the battle- 
field. Oan any of your readers tell who the book 
was by, or give any information concerning it? 
It seems to contain valuable matter. I think 
there is not a copy of it in the London Library. I 
cannot find it in the very excellent Catalogue of 
that valuable institution. Avon. 


Dwarrs: Usprercrounp Fotx.—In Karl 
Bartach’s ‘Sagen, Miirchen und Gebriiuche aus 
Meklenburg’ (Wien, 1879), vol. i, I find the 
following :— 

“ Unterirdische in Spornits :—Einer Bauernfrau 

in Spornits wurde ihr Kind von einem Unterirdischen 
oder hlen und ein Wecheelbalg dafiir in 
die Wiege gelegt......Damit legte der Ménk ihr den 
Wechselbalg an die Brust und verschwand mit ihren 
Kinde.” —P. 46, 
Is Ménk a purely Mecklenburghish term for 
— or fairy? Is the word ever found in 
risian with the same meaning? The usual 
North Frisian word for gnomes or dwarfs is 
Oendereersken. Wittram Georcr Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 

Mary Arrxey.—The address of Thomas Car- 
lyle’s niece, Miss Mary Aitken, now Mrs. Alex- 
ander Carlyle, will greatly oblige. 

Scrors. 


Tompkinsville, New York, 


Recorper or Horsemonpen, Kent. — John 
Wickham, of Rotherfield, co. Sussex, is described 
in a pedigree as Recorder of Horsemonden, co. 
Kent, 1587. Is this correct? Was Horsemonden 
at that period entitled to such an officer ? 


R. J. Frymore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


“CLOTHES MADE OUT oF WAx.”—In a charm- 
ing little lyric in Mr. A. H. Bullen’s delightful 
‘ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books ’ (the small 
volume, 1889), beginning, — 

Once did my thoughts both ebb and flow (p. 65), 
the quondam lover says :— 
Oace wore my clothes made out of wax. 
What does he mean by this? 
JowaTHan Bovcuier. 
Jackanape’s Cuartty.—Barnes, Bishop of 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, wrote a 


very unflattering account of the inhabitants of his 
diocese. I understand it is to be found in Strype’s 
‘ Annals,’ ii. 482, which is the reference given by 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy in his preface to Kellawe’s 
Register (‘Reg. Palat. Dunelmense,’ “ Rolls Series”), 
vol. i. pp. lxxxix, xc. The bishop specially refers to 
“these stubborn churlish people of the county of 
Durham and their neighbours of Richmondshire, 
who show but, as the proverb is, Jack of Nape’s 
charity in their hearts.” Query, what was the 
proverb, and what did it mean ? 
Gro. Neitson. 


Hocus or Caurca Stretrrox.—lIn the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Shropshire,’ 1623, there is a pedigree of 
this family, and their arms are given as “ Vert, 
three cranes’ heads erased argent.” In ‘ Burke's 
General Armory’ this is not mentioned; but I 
find the same arms shown under the name of 
Higgins (also included in the ‘ Visitation’ as of 
Church Stretton). Apparently the name was 
changed from Higgons (or Higgins) to Hughes, as 
I find in the pedigree, “Wm. Hughes alias Higgins,” 
also “ Johannes Hughes fil Hugonis Higgons,” but 
it}would appear that the arms are now borne by the 
Higgins family only. I should be much obliged if 
any of your readers could throw some light on this 
subject, or direct me to a later pedigree of the 
Hughes family. GENEALOGIST. 


Cocx.—Is there anything in the folk- 
lore of any modern people that presupposes a 
iar sanctity or significance in a white cock? 
know the Jewish superstition on this subj 
0. B. 
Arms on sy Memurnc.—In 1865 
the Arundel Society, among its other producti 
issued the two of celeb 
triptych at Bruges by Memling, which was pai 
in 1479. One leaf represents St. John the Baptist, 
the other St. Veronica. Above the former picture 
is a coat of arms, Sable, three chevronels or ; above 
the latter is another, Argent, a lion rampant sable 
(or possibly azure), over all three bendlets or. I 
am anxious to know whether these arms belonged 
to the then reigning bishops, or whether = 
represent the towns which may have presen 
LIUS, 


‘Tae Wiccamicat Caapiet.’— What is known 
of the author, or rather editor, of this little “ col- 
lection of original poetry,” partly in English, but 
partly in Latin? He gives his name on the 
title-page as George Huddesford; and in the 
‘Oxford Graduates’ there appears a person of that 
name, who took his B.A. degree in 1779, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1780, The book was published 
in 1804, and bears the imprint of “ & 
Sotheby, York Street, Covent Garden.” It is 
“ dedicated to the 
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ton, M.P., First Commissioner of Her Majesty's 
Treasury,” only a few months before the elevation 
of the latter to the title of Viscount Sidmouth. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde!Park Mansions, N.W. 


Date or Otp Watcu.—Can any of your readers 
give the probable date of an oval watch, in green 
case, with leather cover, embossed with gold ? 
t is fitted with an hour hand only, no minute hand, 
has a fusee and chain, and a crown escapement with 
balance wheel, but no hairspring; maker’s name 
lolly or Jolly, Paris. A family tradition of un- 
certain authority assigns to it a date prior to 1589. 
Is this possible ? A. 8. L. C. 8. 


Stature Law.—Will one of your readers give 
me the reference (in the ‘Law Reports’ or the 
‘Law Times’ Reports’) to the attack on Parlia- 
mentary drafting made by a learned judge, who 
remarked that the modern statute law of England 
was drafted on such lines that in any statute 
relating to diary farming, and containing elaborate 
directions for the milking of cows, he should not 
be surprised to find a clause at the end, “ For all 
the purposes of this Act the word ‘cow’ shall be 
deemed and taken to include ‘ horse’” ? 


Jouyx Penny, or Letcester.—St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester, contains the tomb of John 
Penny, Abbot of Leicester, and Bishop, first of 
Bangor and afterwards of Carlisle, who died in 1520. 
I shall be glad to receive information as to his 
parentage and to subsequent family history. 

ENQUIRER. 


_ Ovrsipe Car. —Is this vehicle peculiar and 
indigenous to Ireland ; if not indigenous, when and 
whence imported? What is the earliest reference 
to it in literature ? GUALTERULUS. 


Swastika.— What is a Swastika, or Vedic 
cross; and what are the meanings and derivations 
of the terms used to describe it? FF. Pewwyy. 


Royatist Compositions. — During the Civil 
War, and under the Commonwealth, committees 
of Lords and Commons sat at Haberdashers’ 
and Goldsmiths’ Halls—the first for sequestration 
of estates of Royalists, the second for compounding 
with “delinquents.” Can any one furnish me 
with the names of the Lords and Commons who 
formed these committees, or say where the same 
may be found? Also the precise dates when these 
two committees were established? Both were 
sitting in 1644, and possibly somewhat earlier. I 
have closely examined the Commons’ Journals 
of the date, but although repeated and copious 
references to these committees and their proceed- 
ings are to be found, I am unable from this source 
to obtain the information I want. W. D. Puyx. 


Leigh, Lancashire 


Replies, 
GWYDION: FLUR. 
8. x. 307.) 

The former of these is mentioned in the 
‘Cadair Ceridwen; or, Chair of Ceridwen,’ as 
having formed a maiden out of flowers, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Davies, ‘Mythology of the British 
Druids,’ 1809, and thus translated by him :— 

“As to Avagddu my own son, the correcting god 
formed him anew for happiness, In the contention of 
mysteries his wisdom has exceeded mine. The most 
accomplished of beings is he. Gwydion, the son of Don, 
by his exquisite art, charmed forth a woman composed of 
flowers; and early did he conduct to the right side (as 
he wanted a protecting rampart) the bold curves, and 
the virtue of the various folds; and he formed a steed 
upon the springing plant, with illustrious trappings.” 

The lady whom Gwydion composed of flowers, 
&c., could have been no other than the Genius of 
the Rainbow. This Gwydion, a great agent in 
these mystical poems, was the same character as 
Mercury, or Hermes (pp. 263, 264) :— 

“The ‘Chair of Ceridwen’ represents Gwydion, or 
Hermes, in the act of forming the Iris, as a consort for 
the renovated Sun; and the allegory is as just as it is 
beautiful; for what was the secondary cause of this 
sacred token but the rays of the sun just bursting forth 
ry — gloom, and mixing with the humid air?”— 


The poem concludes thus :— 

“T saw a fierce conflict in the vale of Beaver, on the 
day of the Sun, at the hour of dawn, between the birds 
of Wrath and Gwydion. On the day of Jove they (the 
birds of Wrath) securely went to Mona, to demand a 
sudden shower of the sorcerers: but the goddess of the 
silver wheel, of auspicious mien, the dawn of serenity, 
the greatest restrainer of sadness, in behalf of the Britons, 
speedily throws round his hall the stream of the Rain- 
bow, a stream which scares away violence from the earth, 
and causes the bane of its former state, round the circle 
of the world to subside.” —P. 266, 

“This new calamity was prevented by Arianrod, the 
goddess of the silver wheel, whom Gwydion produced 
from a combination of flowers. This lady poured fi 
the stream of the Rainbow, which removed the bane, or 
poison of the deluge. This representation is clearly de- 
rived from the history of Noab, and of the bow in the 
cloud.” —P. 268. 

In the ‘Mabinogion,’ iii. 396, there is a note 
stating that “Ceridwen (or Ceres, according to 
Davies, section iii.) is generally considered to be 
the Goddess of Nature of Welsh mythology.” 

As to the second of the above-named personages, 
there is a note in the ‘ Mabinogion,’ vol. iii. pp. 139, 
140, which explains the allusion to Flur, the bride of 
Cassivelaun 

“ Caswallawn, the son of Beli, known more generally 
by the name of Cassivelaunus, bestowed on him by the 
Romans, is a celebrated character in Welsh history. He 
is recorded as one of the chiefs chosen to eqgene the in- 
vasion of Caesar, and was styled one of the War-kings of 
Britain in Triad 24. It is related that Caswallawn led 
an army of - thousand men against Julius Cassar, 
The charms of Flur, the daughter of Mygnach Gorr, are 
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said to have been the cause of this incursion. She had 
been cartied off by Mwrchan, a Gaulish prince, in alliance 
with Casar, to whomthe intended to present his prize. 
The expedition which Caswallawn headed was successful : 
six thousand of the partisans of Cassar were slain, and 
Flur was recovered. Some of the circumstances of this 
exploit acquired for Caswallav n the designation of ‘one 
of the three Gold-shoemakers’ (see Triad 124), and the 
whole achievement occasioned him to be ranked among 
the three faithful lovers of Britain (Triad 102, and x!.).” 

Davies, in his ‘ Mythology of the British Druide,’ 
says (pp. 447, 448) :— 

“The father of Sir Tristram is here called Rouland : 
his mother is Blanche Flour, the white flower, the sister 
of King Mark, who is the March, or horse, of the Triads. 
This lady is certainly the lovely Flair of British mytho- 
logy, of whom the illustrious Cassivellaunus was so deep! 
enamoured that he undertook an expedition into Gaul, 
attended by the Gods of Britain, in order to redress her 
wrongs; and , A. act provoked the resentment of 
Julius Cesar. e character of Flir imports that token, 
or pledge of union, amongst the professors of Druidism 
which induced the Britons to assist their brethren of Gaul, 
as related by Cassar (‘ B. Gall.,’ iv. 28), and thus furnished 
that great commander with a pretext for the invasion 
of this Island. The emblematical Flir, or flower, which 
this fraternity exhibited was, I imagine, that of the white 
trefoil, or shamrock, a sacred plant among the Bards. 
Fitir is the daughter of Mygnach, a mystical character, 
the son of Mydnaw, the mover of the ship.” 


Davies refers to the ‘Romance of Thomas of Ercil- 
doune,’ published by Sir W. Scott, as containing 
particulars derived the Welsh Triads. 

M. Le Roux de Lincy, in his ‘Analyse du 
omant de Brut,’ Rouen, 1838, says :— 


“ Cassibelan, ce chef resté fidéle 4 sa patrie, et qui sut 
long-temps se défendre contra la puissance romaine, a 
laissé un grand et noble souvenir que les monumens 
— n’ont pas manqué de conserver. Caswalon, fils de 

lin, est le nom véritable de cet illustre chef, que César 
a nommé Cassibellanus, Les Triades le citent comme un 
des trois amans fidéles de la Grande-Bretagne, et la 
tradition rapporte qu’etant épris de Flur, fille de Muynack, 
qui fut enlevée par Murchon, prince de Gascogne, dont 
Vintention était d’offrir cette jeune fille 4 César, Cassi- 
belan reunit, avec sa famille, une armée de six mille 
hommes et passa en Gascogne. Ayant combattu les 
alliés du général romain, il fut vainqueur et retrouva sa 
fiancée. Les Triades ajoutent qu’etant venu sur un char 
d'or demander le main de Flur, il fut appelé le Prince au 
char d'or. L’expedition de Caswallon dans les Gaules 
fut cause de celle de César en Grande-Bretagne. Si l'on 
excepte le prétendu enlévement de Flur, la descente de 
Caswalon en Gaule s’accorde avec l'histoire: César lui- 
méme en fait mention. Les Triades disent encore que 
Caswalon fut choisi chef supréme de la guerre, 
quand toutes les peuplades galliques se reunirent pour 
repousser |'invasion romaine.” —Pp, 118, 119, 


W. E. Bucxtey. 


The following extracts from the story of ‘Math 
vab Mathonwy’ (‘Matb, the Son of Mathonwy’) 
in Lady Charlotte Guest’s edition of the ‘ Mabino- 
gion,’ 1849, vol. iii. pp. 239, 249, will, I think, 
satisfactorily answer ar. PrRIDEAUX’s query, 80 
far as it refers to the maiden made out of flowers :— 

“They went thereupon unto Math the son of 
Mathonwy, and comp unto him most bitterly of 


Arianrod. Gwydion showed him also how he had 
cured arms for the youth [Llew Liaw “wor * Well, 
said Math, ‘we will seek, ‘I and thou, by charms and 
illusion, to form a wife for him out of flowers. He has 
now come to man’s stature, and he is the comeliest youth 
that was ever beheld,’ So they took the blossoms of the 
oak, and the blossoms of the broom, and the blossoms of 
the meadow-sweet, and produced from them a mai 
the fairest and most graceful that man ever saw. 

— A nae her, and gave her the name of Blodeu- 
wedd.” 


This sweet maiden unhappily turns out afterwards 
a kind of py ee ear and, as a punishment, is 
changed by Gwydion into an owl :— 

“TI will not slay thee, but I will do unto thee worse 
than that. For I will turn thee into a bird; and because 
of the shame thou hast done unto Liew Liaw Gyffes, 
thou shalt never show thy face in the light of day hence- 
forth; and that through fear of all the other birds. For 
it shall be their nature to attack thee, and to chase 
thee from wheresoever they may find thee. And thou 
shalt not lose thy name, but shalt be alway called 
Blodeuwedd.’ Now Blodeuwedd is an owl in the lan- 
guage of this present time, and for this reason is the owl 
hateful unto all birds. And even now the owl is called 
Blodeuwedd.” 

JonaTHAN Bovucuigr. 
That maiden in the tale 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers 
(Tennyson, ‘ Idylls,’ ‘ Enid,’ 1. 743) 
refers to Blodeuedh (i.¢., “ flowers”), the unfaith- 
ful wife of Llew, the sun-god, whom Gwydion, the 
father of Llew, pursued across the sky. See Lewis 
Morris, ‘Celtic Remains,’ p. 231, and Prof. J. 
Rhys, ‘Celtic Heathendom,’ pp. 240, 300, 385. 
The latter rather speculative book identifies 
Blodeuedh with the Dawn, and Gwydion, the 
culture god, with Woden. 
A. Parmer. 
Woodford, 


The story of Gwydion, son of Don, may be found 
in the ‘Mabinogion.’ He was one of the three 
great astronomers of the isle of Britain, and from 
him the Milky Way is called “Caer Gwydion.” 
As he kept a herd of 21,000 milch cows, “ the kine 
of Gwynedd” (North Wales), above the Conway, he 
is reckoned also among the “ three tribe herdsmen.” 
Arianrod, his daughter, possessed, like him, of 
magical powers, laid a spell on her son Liew Liaw 
Gyffes, that he should never wed a mortal wife. 
Liew Liaw Gyffes had recourse to the enchanters 
Gwydion and Math, who 
“ took the blossoms of the oak, and the blossoms of the 
broom, and the blossoms of the meadow-sweet, and pro- 
duced from them a maiden, the fairest that man ever 
saw,” 
whom they named Bloedewedd, and gave to Liew 
Liaw Gyffes as a wife. But she proved unfaithful, 
and betrayed him to his enemy, Llech Goronwy, 
who wounded him with a poisoned dart. Llew 


Llaw Gyffes was transformed into an eagle, but dis- 
enchanted by Gwydion. The faithless wife was 


punished by being 


changed into an owl, which i 
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said still to bear the name of “ Bloedewedd” in| Bramfield Hall, Suffolk, it is stated that inald, 
Welsb eldest son of Reginald Rabett, ‘pf Bramfield Hall, 


Flor, daughter of Mynach Gorr, was stolen away 
as a bride for Julius Cesar on account of her 
beauty ; but her faithful lover Cassivelaun, son of 
Beli, and brother and successor of Llud, followed 
her to Gascony disguised as a “maker of golden 
shoes,” and succeeded in releasing her. Cesar 
then invaded Britain with the design of recovering 
Flor. From this Cassivelaun is accounted one of 
the “three ardent lovers” and “three makers of 
golden shoes” of the Isle of Britain. 

GaBRIELLE Festina. 

1 Residence, South Kensington Museum. 


Bickerton Fairy (7 S. x. 88, 294).—In Dr. 
G. W. Marshall’s ‘Genealogist’s Guide’ (second 
ed., Lond., 1885), s.v. “ Bickerton ”—which name, 
I may remark, is wrongly placed alphabetically, 
preceding, instead of following, Bickerstaffe—men- 
tion is made of ‘A Concise Account of the Fall 
and Rise of the Family of the Bickertons of Maiden 
Castle,’ by John Bickerton, 1777, 8vo., with refer- 
ences also to Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies’; vol. ii. 
p. 173 of the Harleian Society’s publications— 
viz, ‘ Visitation of Leicestershire,’ 1619—and 
vol. xiii. p. 151—viz., ‘ Visitations of Essex,’ 1552- 
1634; Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ iii. 170; and 
Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ iv. 16. 

In Burke’s ‘ General Armory,’ 1878, the follow- 
ing English families of the name are mentioned, 
besides one in Scotland, of which I do not take 
any note for the present purpose :—Bickerton of 
Bickerton, co. Chester, 1330, Ar., on a chev. sa. 
three pheons of the field ; Bickerton of Essex, and 
of Beby, co. Leicester, same arms, with a martlet 
or for crest ; the same confirmed to Thomas Bicker- 
ton, of Wicksford,co. Warwick, grandson of Thomas 
Bickerton, of Beby, co. Leic., ‘Her. Vis.’ (i.e., 
presumably the Visitation of Leicestershire, 1619); 
and Bickerton of Upwood, co, Huntingdon, Bart., 
extinct 1832, Sa. on a chev. or three pheons of 
the first; on a canton of augmentation (granted to 
Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart.), Gu., 
a mullet and increscent fesseways (in allusion to 
the Ottoman order) within a bordure embattled 
or. The crest of this last family is given by Sir 
Bernard Barke as a dexter arm in armour em- 
bowed, holding a dagger, all ppr., and, as an 
augmentation, suspended from the arm an escut- 
cheon gu., charged with a mullet and increscent or. 

In Misc. Gen. et Her., edited by Dr. J. J. 
Howard, second series, vol. i., London, 1886, 
p. 297, mention of the name of Bickerton occurs 
in the will of Elnathan Iver, Vicar of Ditchling, 
proved at Lewes Oct. 25, 1721, in which the 
testator’s sisters, “ Mrs. Anne and Mrs. Jone 
Bickerton,” are named. In vol. iii. of the same 
series of Misc. Gen. et Her., for 1890, p. 392, in 
extracts from a family Bible of the Rabett family, of 


and Mary his wife, daughter of ‘Mathias Kerrison, 
Esq., of Bungay and Broom Hall, Suffolk, who was 
born Jan. 11, 1795, and became Rector of Alder- 
shot, Hants, and Vicar of Thornton cum Bagworth, 
Leicestershire, married Sept. 1, 1828, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Richard Bickerton, Esq., of Rhaden, 
Shropshire (Borzav’s Roden, no doubt), “a 
descendant of Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart., and 
of the ancient family of that name in the same 
county. No issue.” It seems probable, from the 
absence of any references on the part of Dr. Mar- 
shall to county histories of Shropshire, that the 
connexion of the Bickerton family with that 
county was not of such long standing as the entry 
in the Bramfield family Bible would indicate. But 
it may be worth while to mention that since the 

ublication of the second edition of the ‘ Genea- 
ogist’s Guide’ the Harleian Society has printed 
the ‘ Visitation of Shropshire, 1623’ (Harl. Soc., 
xxviii. and xxix.), to which reference should be 
made by any one desirous of working out the 
a ee portion of the history of the Bickerton 
amily. 

The following sporadic notices of persons of this 
name may be of use. 

In the Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society for 1890, p. 215, I 
find mention of Mr. Thomas Bickerton, as cornet 
of Capt. George Collins’s troop in the regiment of 
dragoons of the Earl of Essex, Feb. 17, 1707, as 
appears by a discharge of a private in the said 
troop, signed by Mr. Bickerton, entered in @ 
pocket almanac of George Sitwell, of Renishaw, 
printed, with other entries of varied interest, in a 
paper entitled ‘Pocket Almanacks at Renishaw,’ 
by the present Sir George Sitwell. 

In the Genealogist, vol. ii. (Lond., 1878), p. 354, 
in ‘ Extracts from the Parish Registers of Burford, 
Salop,’ which is described as an exceedingly inter- 
esting register, commencing in 1558, there is given, 
under 1684, the baptism of Walter, son of 
lomew Bickerton and Elizabeth his wife, bapt. 
March 31. In vol. vi. of the Genealogist (1882), 

. 55, in a series of ‘ Extracts from the Parish 
of White Waltham, Berkshire, com- 
mencing 1565, I find the following somewhat 
extraordinary Bickerton entry, under 1674, March 
14: “Thomas Camusa child ye sonne of ffrancis 
Bickerton of Chancery Lane London was Buried 
here.” OC. H. E. 

New University Club, 8.W. 

The inquiries regarding this family will not be 
complete unless some notice be taken of a Scots 
branch, of which there is some slight trace. Within 
the grounds of Luffness House, near Aberlady, 
East Lothian, are to be found the ruias of a so- 
called Carmelite monastery. The ground plan is 
very distinctly seen ; also, in an arched recess of a 
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fragment ‘of a wall, a recumbent figure in stone, 

very much battered. It represents a personage tra- 

ditionally known as “Friar Bickerton.” The 

crossed legs and traces of armour, however, would 
t rather a soldier of the Crusades. 

t is known that some one or more of the Bicker- 
tons did possess these lands in very remote days. I 
can only refer your correspondent at this moment to 
vol. i. of the T'ransactions of the Scot. Antiquarian 
Society, issued in the latter half of the last century, 
and the description of the parish of Aberlady there 
to be found. Atex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


“Tue Litrtz Brows Lapy or 
(7™ S. x. 308).—Mr. Walter Rye, in his ‘ History 
of Norfolk’ (“Popular County History Series,” 
1885, p. 289), after mentioning “ the ghastly story 
of the self-moving coffins ” at Blickling, says :— 
“Not far off Lady Dorothy Walpole, the ‘Grey Lady’ 
walks systematically at Rainham. She is described as 
@ young and interesting woman who was forced, 
against her will, to marry Lord Townsend, in 1713, 
and I was told by a kinsman of hers how he saw the 
apparition.” 

Further on Mr. Rye states that his researches 
have convinced him that the lady did not die of a 
broken heart, but “lived ~*~ and ended a very 
life very n short, Mr. Rye 
isbelieves the story. It will be noticed that Mr. 
Rye calls her the “grey lady” instead of “the 
little brown lady.” ALPHA. 


According to Ingram’s ‘ Haunted Homes,’ 1884, 
First Series, pp. 202-204, the last appearances of 
this apparition took place between 1835 and 1849, 
when Col. Loftus, a brother of Lady Charles 
Townshend, saw the ghost on two occasions. Every 
effort was made to elucidate the mystery, but 
without success. Mr. Ingram adds that “‘ there 
does not seem to be any known legend connected 
with the appearence of the apparition.” 

Epwarp M. BorrajJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Let me refer your correspondent, E. A. S., to 

7™ §. ii, 144, 233, where he will find some in- 

formation concerning “the little brown lady,” 

whose unquiet spirit is said to haunt the stately 

mansions of Houghton and Rainham. She is said 

to have — to George IV. when Prince 
an 


Regent and a guest at the former house. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Brat (7" 8, viii. 464; ix. 77, 113, 232, 314, 511; 
x. 177, 217).—It may help to elucidate the origin 
of this word if I state that in parts of Germany 
where the Allemanic dialect is spoken, i.¢., in 
Switzerland, Suabia, Baden, and Alsace, the cor- 
responding word Vratz is applied, (1) as in York- 
shire, to unruly children, and (2) to a distorted 
human countenance. In the former signification 


it is always masculine, whether applied to or to 
girl; in the latter feminine. hey 
Cuartzes A. Feperer. 


Surre Horszs 8. x. 208).—In East Anglia 
this expression is used to designate horses of large 
breed, such as drayhorses or those employed on 
the line at railway stations. How long the term 
has been used, or by whom it was introduced, I 
am unable to state. A bridle way in Sussex is 
a “shire way.” Is there any connexion between 
the two terms / F. OC. Brrxseck Terry, 


I was under the impression that shire horses 
were stallions, thus originated by great landowners, 
thaps earls, to serve their tenants, like a town 
all, and so generally at the disposal of all in his 
shire or county; but seek further enlightenment. 
The progeny of such sires will not rank as pedi- 
stock. Lfail to recognize any distinction herein 
tween shire and county; an Earl of Wiltshire 
will rank with an Earl of Kent. A. H. 


Presny Castie S. x. 68, 156).—King 
Richard II. was never imprisoned at Pleshy. The 
accounts of his last journey as a captive are full, 
minute, and rest on the best authority. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Motisy or THe Bounty (7™ §. x. 86, 213, 291). 
—My copy of ‘The Island,’ apparently the first 
edition, is bound up in a volume with several 
other pamphlets, and is entitled “ The Island, | or 

| Christian and his Comrades. | By the | Right 
Hon. Lord Byron. | London, 1823: | Printed for 
John Hunt, | 22, Old Bond Street, | pp. 94.” 
This includes an appendix, giving an extract from 
Capt. Bligh’s ‘ Account of his Voyage,’ and must 
have been one of the very last of Lord Byron’s 
ms published, as he died at Missolonghi in the 
ollowing year, 1824. There is no illustrative note 
on canto ii. stanza viii., explaining who “the blue- 
eyed northern child” was. Presumably it must 
have been a slip of the pen on the part of the poet 
to say that the Pentland Firth roared among the 
“ Hebrides.” He must have intended to say the 
“Orcades.” But what makes the error the more 
singular is that Lord Byron spent nearly thirteen 
years of his early life in Aberdeen and Aberdeen- 
shire, whence there must have been vessels con- 
stantly sailing to Orkney through the Pentland 
Firth. This fact he must have certainly known. 
His mother, too, was an Aberdeenshire lady, yet 
commemorated in the old ballad ‘Miss Gordon of 
Gight.’ Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Leap, KINDLY LicuT” x. 184, 233, 
335),.—There is not much in A. H.’s communica- 
tion at the last reference that is relevant. Accord- 
ing to him the words “loved long since and lost 
awhile,” especially the last of them, which he 
italicizes, imply a “ prospective recovery” of the 
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thing lost, and he hence infers that I must in some 
way bring in “ manhood,” and not limit my inter- 
pretation to a reference to “innocent childhood” 
and “less innocent boyhood and youth.” Well, I 
did not exclude manhood. The lines in question 
contemplate a recovery, at some future time, of 
the “ Angel faces” loved in childhood and lost 
subsequently. And that future time must be 
manhood, if in this life at all, because the cardinal 
was, at the time of writing, in his manhood. I 
am grateful to the Rev. E. Marsnat for referring 
me to Dr. Greenhill’s letter to the Academy of 
Aug. 30. I do not think I had seen it before. My 
interpretation of the lines about “ Angel faces” 
seems substantially the same as Charles Marriott’s. 
This interpretation is further illustrated in the last 
four lines of Praed’s ‘ Childhood and his Visitors’: 
But to the couch where childhood lies 
A more delicious trance is given, 
Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 
And glimpses of remembered Heaven ! 

As to making “Angel faces” refer to departed 
friends, the idea seems to me much too poor and 
mundane for such a man as Cardinal Newman, 
and to make a beautiful hymn end up with a 
miserable anti-climax. 

Finally, let me assure A. H, that when I spoke 
of Catholic churches I meant what is usually under- 
stood by the words, and not High Church, Anglo- 
Catholic, or any other class of Protestant places of 

ip. I am quite aware of the popularity of 
“Lead, kindly light”; but till I read A. H.’s 
letter I was not aware that it was possible to 
“watch J. H. Newman’s career for more than half 
acentury” and leave the ‘ Apologia’ unread. 
NCUNIENSIS. 

ProcepurE Documents Sovcnr (7" §, 
x, 269).—There is no mode of ascertaining the 
history of these families unless the cartularies or 
court rolls of the monastic institution supply 
them, and that is very rarely the case, for the 
enlightened reformers destroyed all the records of 
the abbeys, in order to prevent a restitution. 
Many of the best families in the kingdom are 
from that cause unable to prove their pedigrees. 


YEATMAN. 
4, Harrow Villas, Harlesden, N.W, 


Berxeter: Cape. (7 x. 208).—It may be 
of use to O. OC. W. to know that George Berkeley, 
Chancellor of Brecon and Canon of Canterbury, 
second son to the Bishop of Cloyne, bore, as 
appears from his book-plate, Gules, a chevron 
between ten crosses-patée argent. Crest, a mitre 
gules, charged with a chevron between ten crosses- 
patée, as in the arms. 

E. R. J. Gamsrer-Howe. 


Exoravines or Sr. Saviour’s, Sovrawark 
8. x. 307)—‘Annals of St, Mary Overy: an 
and Descriptive Account of St. Saviour’s 


Church and Parish,’ with numerous illustrations, 
by W. Taylor (London, 1833), gives a very fine 
south-west view of the ancient nave, showing the 
west door deeply recessed. Dugdale’s ‘New 
British Traveller,’ 1819, in the description of 
Southwark and St. Saviour’s, has a fine plate of 
the west front with a better view of the doorway 
and its details. It also gives the old wooden 
house where the sexton resided and the adjoining 
archway. To any one taking an interest in the 
ancient nave of this fine church I would men- 
tion that in the picture galleries at South Kensing- 
ton Museum there is a beautiful water-colour 
painting representing the interior of the old nave, 
roofless, and with the columns stayed up with 
timber and ironwork. It must have been taken a 
very short time before the final demolition, but 
gives an excellent idea of its original design, which 
corresponds pretty closely with the architecture of 
the choir. Bearp. 

Ealing. 

From a dated drawing in this library it can be 
seen that in May, 1839, the whole of the nave had 
been pulled down, the west door remaining ; on 
June 26 in the same year the Bishop of Winchester 
laid the first stone of the new nave. The most 
exhaustive book on the architecture of the church, 
both as it was and as it is, is Dollman’s ‘The 
Priory of St. Mary Overie, Southwark,’ 1881. 

Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Newron’s Brrrapiace (7" §. x. 324).—In ‘A 
Biographical Sketch of Sir Isaac Newton,’ by E. F. 
King, M.A. published in 1858 (or thereabout), at 
the time when Theed’s bronze statue of the philo- 
sopher was erected at Grantham, it is said :— 

“ The house in which Sir Isaac was born can easily be 

distinguished from the high road just before entering 
Colsterworth to the right hand by any one travelling 
from Grantham” (p. 1). 
And then follows the account of it, doubtless 
known to Mr. Lynn, which Dr. Stukeley wrote to 
Dr. Mead in 1727. The manor and estates were 
sold in 1732 to Edmund Turnor, Esq., of Stoke 
Rochford, and still belong to the family. Mr. King 
remarks :— 

“ The true English spirit, liberality, and good taste of 
the successive possessors of the Turnor estates are s0 
well known that it is almost unnecessary to say the 
house in which Sir Isaac was born has been most reli- 
~~ | preserved and protected. It was thoroughly re- 
pai in 1798, and since that time has been further 
restored as occasion required. The arrangement of the 
rooms is unaltered, and, with the exception of such 
renovations as were necessary to keep it in good order, it 
— as it was when Sir Isaac was born” 

p. 2). 
There is a beautiful little engraving of the building 
in Turnor’s ‘Collections for the History of the 
Town and Soke of Grantham’ (1806), p. 157. The 
Newtonian Woolsthorpe, which is situated in a 
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valley where there are numerous sprin of water 
was formerly sometimes called South Wellstho ; 
probably, as Mr. Turnor ts, in contradi 


tinction to its namesake near Belvoir. 
Sr. 


§. ix. 168; x. 272).—Mrs. 

at. Biog.,’ “ Blount, younger, classical 
scholar,” &c. B. 


Reoister, Recistrar x. 66, 136, 295). 
The late Mr. R. E. Chester Waters, in his ‘ Parish 
Registers in England,’ has an earlier instance of 
the use of register than any given by your corre- 
spondents :— 

1604,"June 5. Mr. Thomas Cranmer, Register. 

This entry is from the burial register of St. Mil- 
dred’s, Canterbury. His remarks on the word are 
worth citing. He says :— 

“Such officials are now commonly styled Registrars, 
but this is a solecism of modern invention, and no such 
word as Registrar will be found in the older statutes or 
in Joh 8 ‘ Dicti y. In the language of Roman 
jurisprudence, the archivist was regerendarius, and the 
archives were regesta, from which came in Low Latin 
registrum and regustrarius. When the er signed 
Latin documents — he subscri himself for 
brevity Registrar, just as the Prebendarius signed him- 
self Prebendar; and the abbreviation of the Latin signa- 
ture came to be mistaken, in a generation ignorant of 
Latin, for the official designation in English. At Oxford, 
the keeper of the University archives is still styled the 
Register, but at Cambridge he is more consistently 
called the Registrary.” 

Jobn Cleveland uses the word at the beginning of 
his ‘ Character of a Diurnal-maker’:— 

“A Diurnal-maker is the Sub-almoner of History, 
Queen Mab’s Register, one whom by the same figure 
that a North-country Pediar is a Merchant-man, you 
may style an Author.” 


F. C. Terry. 


When in Ripon Cathedral on October 24 
I noticed a marble mural tablet on the north side 
to the memory of Peter Taylor, Esq., late Register 
of this Church and thirty-five years Town Clerk of 
this Borough, died 1819, aged seventy-nine. 
Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


Merarnor x. 266, 336).—Mr. Horr’s 
quotation is curious, as being opposed to the view 
taken in ‘ Biog. Brit.’; but what does Mr. Henry 
Craik mean by saying “it is by such travesty of 
metaphysics that he [Swift] avenged himself” on 
philosophic babblers/ To treat metaphor as alle- 
gory is bad enough ; but to designate the two 
together as a “travesty of metaphysics ” amounts 
in my mind to something that, without much un- 
kindness, one may call transcendental nonsense. 
“Implicit reasoning” is another phrase calculated 
to convey one, at night, into the fen lands, where 
Jack o’ Lantern is the only link. I am too weak 


in the upper cranium to follow modern culture in 
its eloquence, bat may we not style such ratio- 
cinative felicities as these “magazine shooting”?— 
our serials abound with them. ©. A. Warp. 
‘La Fraxce Maritime’ (7™ ix. 287, 431). 
—lI have to thank Mr. H. Kress for his reply to 
my question. The work which he names is that 
of which I was in search. It is in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale here, and I yesterday had the 
opportunity of looking through the first two 
volumes. Louis J. Dessurne. 
Paris, 


Amprose Puituirs (7 8. x. 165, 233, 334),— 
I hasten to apologize to Mr. Bayne for having 
mistaken the meaning of his note. I cannot, how- 
ever, blame myself much, for it is evident that 
others have shared my error (see above references), 
I am convinced, indeed, that nine out of every ten 
of his readers would understand that Mr. Baryz 
complained of Mr. Gosse’s “ critical estimate” of 
Phillips. What else could be supposed from the 
concluding sentence of the note, about giving the 
poet his “due”; or, for that matter, from the refer- 
ence to Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture’? Surely Mr. Bayne does not complain of 
the statement that Phillips “composed a number 
of birthday odes to children of quality”! Was it 
not natural to select for mention just those pieces 
by virtue of which Phillips still lives ? 

These remarks hold good also of Mr. Barnr’s 
second quotation from Mr. Gosse—the one of 
which I complained. If he meant only to call 
attention to the faulty description of the ‘ Odes, 
Mr. Bayne should have quoted less or more. 
Whatever he meant, his quotation, occurring 
where it does and mutilated as it is, gives a 
totally false impression of what Mr. Gosse actually 
says. It turns praise into disparagement, a 
vindication from ridicule into an endorse- 
ment of it. To correct this was the sole 
object of my note: I wished to show that Mr. 
Gosse does give Phillips his “due.” Mr. Barve, 
however, had said, as if in correction of Mr. Gosse, 
that “all” the odes were not addressed to children 
of quality ; and in replying that Mr. Gosse had 
never said they were, I thoughtlessly included 
the phrase “or private persons,” under a merely 
general impression that some of the odes were not 
addressed to public characters. It did not occur to 
me that some of them were not addressed to any- 
body in particular, and to this extent my note 
needs correction. Had I understood that this was 
“the very head and front” of Mr. Gosse’s offence 
I should have been careful to verify my im 
sion, I was thinking chiefly of the delightful ad- 
dresses to children, and the “ nicety of discrimina- 
tion” I am said to have attributed to Mr. Gosse 
must be understood in relation to these, two of 
which he selects for Ward’s anthology. 
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In conclusion, I am quite willing to admit that 
Me. Barve is right as regards his description of 
the odes ; but, for the life of me, I cannot see how 
Phillips has “ suffered ” at Mr. Gosse’s hands. Is 
it less honourable to address a private person than 
alord ; or does the nobler theme necessarily in- 
spire a nobler song? If not, why 


Ameer (7" x. 286).—Some little time ago, 
under the heading ‘ Mineral Oil, I ventured to 
make a suggestion in ‘ N. & Q.’ as to the origin of 
the amber found on the eastern and southern 
English coasts (see 7" S, viii. 438). It seems to 
me to be most probable that it comes from the 
Baltic, as Mr. Hatt also suggests. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

I have been told by many persons who have had 
good opportunities of knowing that amber in small 
pieces has been very frequently found on the York- 
shire and Lincolnshire coasts. Objects in amber, 
beads, &c., are frequently discovered in ancient 
graves. It therefore seems to me probable that 
amber is a native product. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tue stinks or (7" §. x. 
229).—Is it not to this locality that Hood refers 
in the lines (which I quote from memory) ?— 

A walk which, as tradition tells, 
A poor blind Tobit used to choose, 
Because (incapable of other views) 
He met with “ such a sight of smells.” 


©. C. B. 


Tue Corn-porry S. x. 45, 129, 351).—Mr. 
Pgacock may like to have the following 
passage from Davenport’s ‘The City Night-Cap,’ 
Act V. sc. ii., licensed 1624, printed 1661 :— 

Lorenzo. How you had strew’d the inticing top o’ th’ 

cu 
With Enhien Spices ! but you had laid i’ th’ bottom 
Ephesian Aconite : you are love’s hypocrite : 
A rotten stick in the night's darkness born, 
And a fair Poppie in a field of corn. 
F. Terry. 

Cardiff. 

French coquelicot is rendered “corn rose,” “corn 
poppy,” “‘ wild poppy.” Its flowers are one of the 
four flowers of which Quatre-fleurs, French remedy 
for coughs and colds, is compounded. 

R. Caarnock. 

Crichton Club. 


‘Tar or Cats (7" S. x. 344).—This 
“idle superstition” is still in existence in this 
neighbourhood. I have laughed oftentimes at the 
mention of it, yet am always most careful to have 
the cat far away from my sleeping-room. In my 
Younger days | was many, many times reminded 


that it was most fatal to have a cat lying close to 

the head of any one sleeping. I seem not to for- 

get the teaching even now. Hersert Harpy. 
Earls Heaton. 


Xavier DE Maisrre’s ‘ VoraGE AUTOUR DE 
ma Coampre’ (7™ §. x. 203).—In the conversa- 
tion which precedes chap. v. of Sir Arthur Helps’s 
‘Realmab,’ Ellesmere tells a story which illus- 
trates Maistre’s avowal of regard for the Mil- 
tonic Satan. Thurlow, when Attorney-General, 
was travelling from London to York with “‘a 
very saintly, good man,” who undertook to while 
away the time by reading aloud ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
**The good man began to read out his Milton : 
presently he came to the passage where Satan 
exclaims, ‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.’ Upon which Thurlow exclaimed, ‘ A 
d——d fine fellow, and I hope he may win.’” 
I quote from Macmillan’s Magazine (where ‘Real- 
mah’ first appeared), vol. xvii. p. 104. 

Wa ter Boswett-Srone. 

Mr. Bovcater has not the lines from the 
Berkshire song exactly correct, The first of the 
two is:— 

While vools gwoes scamblin vur and nigh, 
‘ The Scouring of the White Horse,’ 1859, p. 170. 
Ep. 


Mopern Potrticat History or Arrica (7% 
8. x. 348, 378).—There have been several articles 
on the recent territorial divisions of Africa by 
the European powers in the magazines of late. 
Such, for instance, are ‘British South-Central 
Africa,’ by H. H. Johnston and R. O. Williams, 
in the New Review for August ; ‘Some Remarks 
about South Africa,’ by a South African, in the 
Fortnightly Review for October ; and ‘ Is Central 
Africa worth having?’ by Sir J. Pope-Hen- 
nessey and Edward Dicey, in the Nineteenth 
Century for September. There is also a statistical 
article in the T'imes of November 4. 

De V. Paren-Parne. 


G. S. may like to know that Messrs. George 
Philip & Son have within the last month or two 
published new maps of Africa, which contain 
recent political divisions and show Mr. Stanley’s 
last journey. J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool, 


Tae Srupy or Dayte 1n (7 §. v. 
85, 252, 431, 497; vi. 57; x. 118, 334).—The 
neglect of Dante to which your correspondent 
Mr. J. Boucnter refers may be traced much 
further back than the last century, and for mani- 
fold reasons. One of these was the taste for 
classical literature which prevailed under Leo X., 
and caused the critics of that time to regard Dante 
as an irregular and barbarous poet, while Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were held up as models of Italian 
composition; and the chivalry of Boiardo and 
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Ariosto were found more amusing than the solemn 
themes of Dante. The Reformation was another 
cause why the poet should be execrated who had 
dared to place some of the popes, cardinals, and 
innumera riests in hell, and to put into the 
mouth of St. Peter a strong invective against the 
temporal power of the Church, and to maintain the 
superiority of the emperors over the popes, The 
measure of his iniquity was quite filled up when 
the Protestants claimed Dante as one of the wit- 
nesses of the truth. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Jesuits had the sole direction of education in 
Italy. They suppressed the Dante lectures which 
had common in most of the towns from the 
time of Boccaccio, and used all their efforts to put 
down a writer so little in unison with their opinions. 
From 1600 to 1730 Dante had no commentators 
and but few editors. The taste of the was 
debased, and conceits and pastorals were ‘the test 
of genius. The literary men of the time formed 
the Academy of the Arcades, and, assuming the 
names of shepherds, they dreamed of rural felicity. 
The Jesuits continued to be hostile. Venturi e 
an abridgment of the most necessary notes on the 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ accompanied by critical remarks, 
in which, in accordance with the maxims of his 
order, he strove to exaggerate the faults and 

the impiety of the poet. Bettinelli, in his 
Virgilian letters, ridicules Dante as the most bar- 
barous of poets. Tiraboschi, also a Jesuit, in his 
‘ History of Italian Literature,’ dwells at length, 
and with minuteness, on Petrarch, and gives only 
a few dates and scanty critical remarks on Dante. 
He bestows twenty pages on the Jesuit Possevino, 
and only four on Machiavelli. 

Although the printing press was established in 
Rome about five-and-twenty years after Guten- 
berg’s invention, no edition of the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
was allowed to be printed in the Sacred City until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It was first 
printed at Foligno in 1472. 

Your correspondent inquires whether Addison 
or Pope mentions Dante. I cannot find any refer- 
ence to him in their works. Their sympathy 
would be with the polished verses of Horace and 
Virgil. Moreover, the opinion of Voltaire at that 
time had great influence; and in his notice of 
Dante, in his ‘Dictionnaire Philosophique,’ he 
says: “Tout cela est-il dans le style comique? 
Non. Tout est-il dans le genre héroique? Non. 

zarre 


I know of only two attempts made in the last 
century to represent Dante to the English reading 
blic. One is by Charles Rogers, Esq., of the 
tom House, London, who in 1782 published 
the ‘Inferno’ in blank verse. It is a free transla- 
tion, and often misrepresents the original. For 
example, in canto v., the line 


E pajon si al vento esser leggieri 
(And seem to be so light upon the wind) 
is thus rendered :— 
And seem to move far quicker than the wind, 
And in the same canto, instead of 
O gracious and benignant animal ! 
O mortal Man, replete with grace divine. 

In 1785 a translation of the ‘ Inferno’ was pub- 
lished in London by subscription by Henry , 
A.M., in stanzas of six lines each. The au 
calls this “a singular poem,” and his translation 
is not less so. The following lines (from canto iii) 
are about as unlike the original as it is possible to 
make them :— 

This salutation sad, mine eyes amaz’d 
As on the high Plutonian arch I gaz’d 
In dark and dreadful characters pourtray’d 
How dire the menace of the Stygian scroll. 

The appearance of Cary’s translation at the 
beginning of this century, and the general intro- 
duction of Italian as a branch of female education, 
revived the taste for Comedy,’ which 
has on increasing down to the present time. 

C. Tomurysoy, F.R.S, 

Highgate. 


Scent or raz Hawrnorn (7" §. x. 327).—In 
the year 1848-9 I had the small-pox badly. I dare 
say every one who has been thus “ blessed” knows 
the abominable smell accompanying the later period 
of the attack ; for aught I know it may be that of 
the virus accumulating in or partially exuding from 
the pustules. At all events, to me, ever since m 
acquaintance with it, and I have always so stated, 
the dusty or earthy portion of the scent of the 
hawthorn—I hardly know whether this will clearly 
express to others what I mean—has always ap- 
peared so y to resemble that uncanny per- 
fume that I have never been able in any way to 
enjoy that which seems to afford so much pleasure 
to the olfactory nerves of others. 

It may be, possibly, of some use to add another 

iece or two of personal experience. First, I had 
nm vacci twice previous to my attack— 
which was bad enough to blind me for a time— 
once when I was “very small,” and again when 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, and I was 
always told they “took beautifully.” Secondly, 
being a dreadful fidget, I managed, much to 
horror and disgust of friends and the attendant 
medical man, to remove with my nails from face, 
arms, and wheresoever I could get at them, every 
pustule as they got ripe enough for the operation, 
of course to the oft-repeated Esculapian air of 
“You'll suffer for that, young fellow; you'll be 
nicely pitted.” But here I am, and have been 
these forty years, without a single mark upon me, 
excepting one at the end of my nose and an 
on the left temple, marking districts where the 
pustules became confluent, and so “ very angry 
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that I could not remove them. I may say, also, 
that I have always firmly believed I caught the 
disease from simply directing a poor fellow in the 
street, who, when I remarked he was evidently ill, 
told me he had not long risen from a sick-bed. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


New Worps (7" §. x. 306).—To save “the 
American language” from too great derision, as 
well as so illustrate the nature of the ordinary 
newspaper paragraph, please let me explain how the 
eighteen words named in the item quoted by your 
correspondent came into being, and how “ tem- 
por ” was their life. In 1889, when execution 
y electricity became legal in the United States, 
the editor of American Notes and Queries called 
upon its readers for a suitable word to express 
such execution. The eighteen words in question 
were those sent in time to appear in the next issue 
bat one of the paper, and were contributed chiefly 
by college professors, librarians of the large public 
libraries, editors, and others connected with pro- 
minent newspapers, &c. “Electrophon” was the 
suggestion (with a reservation) of Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale, a name not unknown to some of 
our readers, “ Voltacuss,” the word over which 

imagine hands being highest held in horror, was 
the characteristic contribution of “ Bill Nye,” a 

fessional humourist connected with one of the 
_ New York dailies ; but his point is missed 
without the full communication. He wrote: 
“How would this do? Verb, Joltacuss; noun, 
Joltacussion. Jolt is a shock. May be Voltacuss 
would be better, however.” I suppose English 
readers do not require to have the last syllable of 
the verb explained to them. Many other words 
were offered in subsequent issues, such as—to give 
nouns and verbs indiscriminately—electronate, 
ate, electronize, elektrosthany, voltaicize, 

tzentod, electrophaze, &c. With the exception of 
twoor three of these words— viz., electrocide, electro- 
cution, and, once or twice, electronate—it may be 
safely said that all of them as yet “ have come into 
the American language” only upon the pages of 
the journal to which they were sent, except so far 
a8 they have been copied to make “items” for 

T papers. M. C. L. 

New York City. 

Name or Rusxiy (7" S. x. 342).—I should 
call “ Rustekyn” a Netherlandish form, and it 
compares with Rustician-us, the prison companion 
of Marco Polo, in 1298. He is called a native of 
Pisa, but of French extraction, very possibly from 
French Flanders. The name is only a form of the 
Latin rusticus, from which we get our word rustic, 
Which would become Rustikin in Dutch. 

A. Hatt. 


_ x. 327).—Thissurname 
isobviously local, being derived from the place of that 
namein the parish of Malpas, Cheshire. Lower, in his 


* Essay on English Surnames,’ gives (vol. ii. p. 50, 
fourth edition, 1875), a genealogical table of 
William Belward, Lord of Malpas in Cheshire, 
whose elder son, Dan David of Malpas, was father 
of Philip called “Gogh,” that is red. Philip’s 
descendants took the name of Egerton. Lower’s * 
authority is Camden. . 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
This is one of the manysurnames which have been 
taken from the names of places. Mr. Lower wrote 
of it (‘ Patronymica Britannica’) :— a 
“The Egertons have a common descent with the a 
Cholmondeleys from the celebrated William Belward, 
baron of Malpas under the Norman earls-palatine of 
Chester. David de Malpas, son of Belward, was grand- 
father of David de Egerton, so named from a township 
and estate in the parish of Malpas of which he was 
possessor.” 
Sr. 
Perhaps from Egerton, in Kent= enclosure near 
the Eger, which may have been the old name of ak 
the riverat Ashford. Conf. Bavarian Eger, etymo- 
logically same with river-names Egre, Ire, Ir, : 
Urr, Ure, Eure. R. 8. Caarnock. 
International Club. = 


In Kimber and Johnson’s ‘ Baronetage, 1771, 
vol. i. p. 134, is mentioned :— 
“ Philip (High Sheriff of Cheshire, temp. Edward 1), 
who, possessing the manor of Egerton near Malpas, had ’ 
according to the custom of that age) the surname of 5 
ficerton, rom the place of his residence.” a 
Grorce Bow 
10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


The surname is derived from a manor of that 
name in Cheshire. If E. W. B. will send me his 
name and address I will lend him a printed paper 
in which its meaning and origin are di and 
will also send him notes of my own. 

Ricwarp EcErron. 

8, Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


Mansion Hovse (7 S. x. 307).—In a little 
work I have on Holy Trinity Abbey, Minories, it 
says that the abbey was very considerably endowed df 
by many of the kings of England until the reign Er 
of Henry VIII., when the whole of the property ” 
was confiscated by him in 1538. Then in 1539 it ‘ 
was given to the Rev. J. Clerk, D.D., and shortly 
after his death it reverted to the Crown, and was = 
given, in the reign of Edward VI., to Henry Grey, a 
Duke of Suffolk. Somehow it again reverted to 7 
the Crown, and was granted to Col. William Legge, 
who in 1639 was Groom of the Bedchamber to 
Charles I., and died in 1670. Then Charles IL, 
in 1673, by royal letters patent, granted this 
abbey, now described as a “mansion house,” to 
Sir Thomas Chicheley, Master of the Ordnance, 
who sold it for 4,500/. to Sir William Pritchard, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1683, and resided in this 
“mansion house” during his term of office, which 
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circumstance appears to have been the origin of 
the name of the Lord Mayor's present official 
residence. ANTIQUARY. 


Although this lordly creation of Dance’s fancy 
was begun in 1739, it was not inhabited by a chief 
magistrate until 1753. The word “ Mansion- 
House” is to be found in the Annual Register, 
1768, when the windows were smashed in the 
riots attending the Middlesex election. By the 
way, other mayoral residences (at Bristol, for 
example) bore the name of Mansion House ; but 
it is hardly necessary to state that the term is 
well known to conveyancers as of general applica- 
tion. Epwarp H. Mars#att, MLA. 
Hastings. 


Down to the early part of the last century the 
Lord Mayors of London resided in various parts of 
the City ; and probably in the interval between 1739, 
when (as Walter Thornbury tells us in his ‘ Old 
and New London,’ i. 435) Lord Mayor Perry laid 
the first stone of the present structure, and 1753, 
when Sir C. Gascoigne took up his residence in it, 
the name was gradually applied to it, as marking 
the permanent residence (mansion from maneo) of 
our chief civic officer. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


The Mansion House was so named at the time 
of its erection. The inscription that was cut upon 
its “chief corner-stone,” which was laid Oct. 25, 
1739, contains a list of the names of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commoners who, as it 
states, formed “the Committee appointed by Order 
of the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of 
this City, in Common Council assembled, to erect 
this Fabrick for a Mansion-House for the Use of the 
Lord-Mayor of this City, for the Time being” 
Maitland’s ‘ Hist. of London,’ 1758, vol. i. p. 605). 

regard to the other part of Mr. Tver’s query, 
Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1740), says that the term 
“mansion,” “in law, is applied to the chief 
dwelling-house within a lord’s manor or fee, called 
the capital messuage, and vulgarly the mansion 


J. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 
Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Collectanea Cornubiensia : a Collection of Biographical 


and T, phical Notes relating to the County of 
Cornwall. By Clement Boase. (Truro, Printed 
for the Author by Netherton & Worth.) 

Bstonatne to a family the roots of which sink deep in 
Cornish history, Mr, Boase has shown himself devoted 
to his native county, and has been indefatigable in col- 
lecting materials for her history. Jointly with Mr. 
W. P. Courtney he is the author of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis,’ a work the full value of which has won 
general acknowledgment. The appearance of the three 
successive volumes has furnished opportunity for fresh 
commendation, and the completed work has equal claims 
upon the historian, the genealogist, and the biblio- 
grapher. To this work the present is an indispensable 


| supplement, as indeed it is to all books dealing with 
the history and antiquities of Cornwall. It constitutes 
a goodly volume of close upon one thousand 
arranged in double numbered columns, and is in 
or, it may be said, five—parts, of which one part, con- 
taining three hundred columns, consists of an exemplary 
index. After a short index to Polsue’s ‘ Parochial His 
tory of the County of Cornwall’ come the biographical 
notes, which occupy oney two-thirds of the volume, 
These, dealing at great length with many Cornish 
families, some of them of high historical importance, 
are invaluable to the biographer and indispensable to 
the genealogist. Among the families concerning which 
abundant particulars, many of them of recent date, are 
iven, are, of course, Pellew,. Phillpott, Polwhele, 
‘omery, Praed, Millett, St. Aubyn, Taunton, Temple, 
Trefusis, Trevanion, Trevelyan and other names in 
“ Tre,” Vivian, and Vyvyan. Part II. consists of 
graphical notes, under which, among other subjects, 
appear Acts of Parliament; a long list of local banks, 
their managers, partners, &c., not elsewhere to be 
found, and the more valuable as many of the banks 
are being swallowed in greater undertakings; a full 
list of Baptist churches and of grammar schools; dis- 
lect ; executions; fish and fisheries; harbours; maga- 
zines and periodicals; mining; and the like. Many of 
the entries have keen antiquarian interest, and relate to 
ints recently discussed in ‘N. & Q.” A journal of 
— Boase, Mayor of Penzance 1816-17, constitutes a 
third part, is all but unique, and is of exceptional 
interest. A man obviously of much order and regu- 
larity of mind, and, as the entries abundantly prove, of 
wisdom and force of character, the mayor has entered 
day by day a full report of his official duties, These are 
very curious, and throw a useful light on the condition 
of Cornwall after Waterloo. Very many of the entries 
relate naturally to brawls and commonplace offences, 
Not a few bear on matters of genuine interest, and the 
elucidations afforded by the editor render these a wel- 
come contribution to antiquarian knowledge. It is 
curious to a man of mature years to find the word patien 
needing explanation. These things, generally worn by 
domestic servants half a century ago, in some parts at 
least of England, seem now practically unknown, Much 
light is thrown upon clergymen’s and magistrates’ briefs. 
any of the complaints of tradesmen are curious, and 
the counsel of the mayor is in every case judicious, 
Pawning spy-glasses, always so called, is a common 
offence, A short diary of John J, A. Boase, of residence 
and travel in Brittany, has also interest. A fourth part 
of the book is occupied with “Fairs, Feasts, and 
Markets.” This important contribution to Cornish 
history is published in an edition limited to 130 copies. 
These must soon be taken up, Mr. Boase’s work has our 
heartiest recommendation, 


Essays of an Americanist. By D, G. Brinton, M.D. 
(Philadelphia, Porter & Coates.) 
“ AMBERICANIST,” it seems, is the accepted Transatlantic 
term for a student of the anthropology of the New Con- 
tinent. Dr. Brinton, well known as a diligent and suc- 
cessful worker in this field, which he has made poe 
his own, bas here gathered up into a volume the papers 
which from time to time he has read before various 
learned societies. His researches fall under four heads:— 
1, “ Ethnology and Archeology,” reviewing the materials 
available for ascertaining the prehistoric life of the 
American race which have been preserved in ruins, 
paleolithic remains, and the works of the mound- 
builders. 2. “Mythology and Folk-lore.” Here Dr. 
Brinton shows that the myths of America, like its ancient 
monuments, are strictly of autochthonous origip, 4 
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standing Aryan parallels and resemblances which 
might eo int to an opposite conclusion, ¢.g., the 
recurrence of that ubiquitous emblem the Svastika, and 
curious similarity of ideas about the journey of the 
goul after death. Comparative mythologists, as he 
sensibly observes, are often too hasty in asserting his- 
torical connexions, and have been slow in recognizing 
that primitive man works with very limited materials, both 

bysical and mental, and as everywhere he has the same 
yroblems to solve, his physical and mental productions 
are necessarily very similar. The author so far e8 
with Prof. Max Miiller that he holds the myths of the 
New World, as well as those of the old, to be founded on 
the unceasing struggle of day with night, of light with 
darkness, of summer with winter. 3. “ Graphic Systems 
and Literature.” This division gives some valuable illus- 
trations of alphabetic origins which will interest students 
of epigraphy. 4. “Linguistics.” In this department 
Dr. Brinton breaks an almost virgin soil, which promises 
important results for the science of language. However, 
some of his incidental remarks prove that he is not nearly 
so much at home with Aryan philology as he is, pre- 
sumably, with American. He is, ¢. 9., very far off the 
track indeed when he claims kinship for the Latin amare 
with the Greek apa (sic) and English same (p. 412), 
His final chapter, on the curious hoax of the “ Taensa 
language,” passed off by two students with complete suc- 
cees on some French pundits, affords amusing reading. 
Dr. Brinton’s sagacity in first suspecting and afterwards 
exposing the fraud justifies his position as the g 
of “ Americanism,”’ if 80 we must call it, 


Handbook to Lincolnshire, (Murray.) 
A Murray's ‘Guide to Lincolnshire’ has long been 
ardently desired. That large county bas no history 
wortby of the name, and it has hitherto been extremely 
difficult for any one who desires to study its antiquities 
to know where to begin or for what to look. 

Lincolnshire has done little to the making of our 
national history. It has produced many great men, but 
has been but on few occasions the scene of events which 
find their way into school histories. Good building stone 
is rare in a great part of the county, and therefore, as a 
matter of course, most of the abbeys have perished. Its 

d parish churches, however, remain, and may vie in 
beauty and interest with those of any other part of Eng- 
land; to these the handbook before us is a most excel- 
lent guide. The author has evidently a thorough know- 
ledge of architecture, and we conjecture that he must 
have visited nearly every place he describes ; otherwise 
it would have been impossible that his descriptions should 
have been so accurate. To say that it is faultless would 
be an absurd exaggeration; but we are on the safe side 
when we affirm that the volume before us is one of the 
most accurate handbooks in Mr. Murray’s series. This 
is, we are aware, no slight praise, but the book is well 
worthy of it. 

Under Northorpe, a little village near Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey, we are glad to find that the author draws attention 
to the beautiful south door. It is of late Decorated cha- 
racter, and is certainly one of the very finest examples 
in England. It has long been a matter of surprise to 
us that no one has taken the trouble of engraving it. 
This most interesting church has not as yet undergone 
that process known as restoration. When its time comes 
we hope it may fall into the hands of some one who will 
treat it reverently. The arcades are Norman, and of sin- 
gular beauty. It is probable that the whitewash of the 
chancel covers fresco paintings. We trust that they may 
be uncovered with care. : 

Under Glentham mention is made of a sculpture in a 


the dead Christ on her lap. The church is dedicated to 
St. Paul, but the autbor reports that it has been said 
that the original dedication was to “Our Lady of Sor- 
rows.” We believe this to be an error, founded on the 
survival of this interesting sculpture, Figures of this 
kind are now of a high degree of rarity. Only two 
others are known to have survived the iconoclasts of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They were 
once very common. The late Mr. Waterton, in his 
‘Pietas Mariana Britannica,’ mentions between thirty 
and forty examples, of which he had found mention in 
records, and the writer of this article has encountered 
several that Mr. Waterton did not know of, The popular 
name for sculpture of this kind was‘ Our Lady of Bity.” 
These figures seem to have been particularly obnoxious 
to the zealous persons who reformed our churches, as 
well as to the Puritans, who succeeded them in their 
work of devastation. The destruction of works of art 
from motives of religious zeal we all now lament. It 
seems to have been carried out with less violence in Lin- 
colnshire than in many other districts. At Leverton, 
near Boston, we are told that there are two crucifixes. 
yet remaining on the gables of the church. 


A Brief History of the Ancient Church of All Hallows 
Barking, in the City of London. By Rev. Joseph 
Maskell. (Parr.) 

Some quarter of a century ago Mr, Maskell published a 
history of this parish, which has been long out of print. 
The pamphlet before us is an abridgment of the older 
book, but contains additional information. It is a ser- 
viceable handbook to one of the very few medizval 
churches which atill exist in London, All Hallows 
Barking was once rich in monumental brasses. Man 
of them have been removed, and some of what sti 
remain have been wantonly mutilated. Before the 
Reformation this church had an organ. Mr. Maskell 
tells us in a note that organs were rare in medisval 
times. Is he quite sure of this? We believe that they 
were much more common than has been supposed. They 
offended the religious feelings of the reformers and the 
Puritans, and have, therefore, been swept away. We 
think, however, that ere the change began there were 
few large churches which did not possess what was then 
called ‘‘ a pair of organs.” Mr. Maskell gives some inter- 
esting extracts from the registers and the churchwardens’ 
accounts. The latter records show that, notwithstanding 
the Elizabethan Poor Law, death from starvation was. 
not uncommon, 


The Christmas Carol. With an Introduction by F. G. 
Kitton. (Stock.) 
We have here a book which appeals directly to Dickens 
collectors, and is in its way a complete novelty. It con- 
sists of a facsimile reprint of the original MS. of the 
‘Christmas Carol.’ All bibliographical particulars con- 
cerning the MS. are supplied in an interesting introduc- 
tion. These include, of course, the circumstances under 
which the pages were facsimiled. At the foot of the 
title, signed by Dickens, are the words “ My own, and 
only M8, of the Book.” No criticism is called for in such 
acase. A lesson as to the conditions under which suc- 
cess is achieved is afforded, however, in the numerous 
erasures which are everywhere seen. We may, perbape. 
be pardoned for misapplying, to a certain extent,the words 


of an old scribe, “ Quia qui nescit scribere putat hoc esse 
nullum laborem. quam gravis est scriptura.” Those, 
at least, who contemplate this reproduced manuscript 
will see for themselves that there is no royal road to lite- 
rary success. 


In an edition limited to five hundred numbered and 


niche in the porch representing the Blessed Virgin with 


subscribed copies, of which fifty are large paper, Mr, J. 
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Eliot Hodgkin and Miss Edith Hodgkin, of Childwall, 
«Examples of ly English Pot- 


Dated, and Inscribed.’ The work, which 
constitute a handsomely illustrated catalogue, will 
be supplementary to existing works, and will gon, | 
commend itself to the collector. 

Ix for the loss of Mr, 4 we have 
During very man fy wrote in our 
en on he was an authority. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co’ 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, wi 
ay of the writer and such address as he labs ¢ to 
ts who re queries are requested 
to ‘head ‘second comm “* Duplicate.” 

G. B. (“ Cardinal "’).—The derivation of this is from 
the Latin cardo, a hinge. Cardinal accordingly denotes 
that on which something else hinges or depends. See the 
* New English Dictionary.’ 

C. A. N. (* Eboriicum”’).—This is correct, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries'’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception. 


EVERY AUTHOR SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


[FTERARY OPINION. From 24 to 32 pp. 
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ANUSCEIPTS. —In preparation, a CATA- 


LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
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Charles I., I1.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charles Edward Stuart— 
Jacobite Families—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
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Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deuchar's Collection. 
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JAMES STILLIE, 19, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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BEAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
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out the United Kingdom. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 43s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. 4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 88. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 9. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, 368. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown Svo. 6d.; or 84. 6 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 64. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, foap. 4to 108. 6d. 
Bijou Edition, 18mo. %. 6d. gilt 


. Popular Edition, feap. dto. 64. 
sewed ; 12. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. Svo. 5i. 5a. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post Svo. 4. 16s. 


top. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


Volk and ives Vols, V. and VI., 1784-1793, 
an 
Vola. IL and Vill. (with Index to the Compiste Work), 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from | 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


gayerise of RATIONALISM in EURUPE. 2 vols. crown 


By Sir ERSKINE MAY. 
(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. 
crown Syo. 188. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SOOTLAND. 3 vols. crown Syo, 24s. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 
ith numerous Illustra- 


By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclu- 


sion of the Great War in 1815 to 1858. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. Svo. 41. 10a. 
CABINET EDITION, 6 vols. crown 8vo. 68. each. 


By STEPHEN DOWELL, 
Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 
A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAKES 


in ENGLAND, from the Bartjest Times to the Year Second 
Edition, Revised and Altered. 4 vols 8v0. Vols. i. — Il. The 
History of Taxation, 21 Vois. un and LV. The History of Taxes, 


Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN, Latin 


Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 8yvo. 188. 


By HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German. 8 vols. 8yo. I 
and Win Vol. Vol. VL, var 


_ By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 

Ideas and Assist in Composition. Recom- 

ughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 

Noe and with « full Index, by the Author's 
HN LEWIS ET. New Edition (1890). Crown 8vo, 108. 6d. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Canon of Canterbury, &c. 
The HISTORY of PHCNICIA. With 


numerous Illustrations. Svo. 24s. 


By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
ctown Syo. 6%. each. 


Illustrated with more than 1,700 Engravings. Rev: db: 
PAPWORTH., 2. 18s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS,” 


1 vol, demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE BOOK O 


DIGNITIES. 


CONTAINING 
LISTS OF THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
CIVIL, DIPLOMATIC, HERALDIC, JUDICIAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, MUNICIPAL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time, t 


of their respective States; the Orders of Knighthood of the United 


Remodelled and bro 
Continued to the Present Time, with numerous Additional 


Founded on Beatson’s ‘ Political Index’ (1806). 


By HORACE 


ther with the Soverei, 


a and Rulers of the World from the Foundation 
ngdom and India, and numerous other Lists, 

ht down to 1851 by the late JOSEPH HAYDN. 
ists, and an Index to the entire work, 


OCKERBY, 


Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 
“It is probably the most complete official directory in existence, containing about 1,300 different lists.” — Times. 
* The value of such a book as this purports to be can hardly be overrated.” —Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations by W. Griggs, 18s. 


OLD RECORDS of the INDIA 
OFFICE. By Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.L.E., &. 
[Nearly ready. 
Medium 8vo. with Illustrations by J. B. Rogers, 12s. 6d. 


IN TROUBADOUR LAND: a Ramble 
in Provence and edoc. By the Rev. 8S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ &c. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Original Sketches 
by the Author, 18s, 


BY TRACK and TRAIL: a Journey 
through Canada. By EDWARD ROPER, F.R.G.S. 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations drawn and engraved 
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